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BOOKS 


HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS $1.25 


The popular Elements of Physics enriched and 
brought up to date, embodying the latest. discoveries 
and the newest applications of scientific principles. 


COULTER’S (J. G.) PLANT LIFE AND PLANT 
USES $1.20 


A simple, practical, and interesting book on the 
fundamentals of plant life and the relations between 
plants and man. It prepares for the further study of 
botany, of agriculture, or of doméstic science. 


GANNETT, GARRISON, AND HOUSTON’S 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, NEW EDITION 


$1.25 


A new edition of this successful book, which in- 
cludes the latest statistics of the 1910 and 1911 cen- 
Suses in various countries. Text, maps, tables, and 
diagrams have all been revised. 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY - $1.50 


' Though based on the author’s previous book, 
the plan has been reorganized, the scope extended, 
and the matter largely rewritten. The emphasis on 


Social, industrial, and cultural topics has been in- 
creased. 


GEBRA 


HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
$1.30 


A new and enlarged book; which is both schol- 
arly and teachable, and presents the qualities of 
suzgestiveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, and 
power to awaken thought, which distinguished the 
previous volume. 


FONTAINE’S FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION 
$0.35 


Embodies a new idea in French prose composi- 
tion—it teaches students to translate live English 


intolive French. Notes, conversational questions, 


and a complete vocabulary are included. 


SCHERER AND DIRKS’S DEUTSCHE LIEDER 
$0.25 


A collection of popular German songs, includ- 
ing some of the best lyrics of the great poets. The 
singing of these songs will stimulate the interest in 
classes studying German, and will give them a fam. 
iliarity with German words and idioms, and greater 
insight into German life: 


SOMERVILLE’S REVISED ELEMENTARY AL- 
$1.00 


A ‘thorough revision of this successful text. 
More than 1400 examples are added, of which nearly 
seven hundred are equations and problems, With 
the new strong features the book is now in harmony 
with present needs. 


| Send for New High School Catalogue 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


MEXICO AND THE BENTON 
CASE. 

It has long been foreseen that it 
could be only a question of time 
when somé particular atrocity would 
bring to an acute crisis American 
responsibility for Mexican savagery. 
The crisis has now come with the 
murder of a British subject, William 
S Benton, at Juarez, either at the 
hands or by the direct orders of 
Francisco Villa, leader of the army 
of the so-called Constitutionalists. 


* Benton, who had large interests in 


Mexico, went to Villa, to complain 
of the looting of his property. Villa 
declares that Benton drew a pistol 
upon him, and that he thereupon 
seized him and turned him over to a 
court martial, which ordered his 
execution for attempted assassination 
But this story rests on Villa's word 
alone, and no one believes it. The 
general belief is that Villa himself 
murdered him offhand. Villa has 
turned a deaf ear to the widow’s en- 
treaties to have the body surren- 
dered to her; and he has flatly re- 
fused the demands of our own state 
department and of the British for- 
eign office for the disinterment of 
the body. He has even had the 
effrontery to base his refusal on re- 
ligious scruples, on the ground that 
it would be sacrilege to disinter a 
body which had been buried with re- 
ligious rites. 


OTHER MURDERS. 


The case of Benton does not stand 
alone. Three men accompanied 
Benton when he went to see Villa, 
and it is impossible to learn any- 
thing of their fate. It is believed 
that they were shot at the same 
time. Nothing can be ascertained 
either as to what has happened to 
fiiteen Americans who were said to 
have been sent by the Constitutional- 
ists from Chihuahua to Juarez, nor 
as to the fate of Gustave Bauch, an 
American citizen, charged by the 
Constitutionalists with being a spy 
because he had helped repair a loco- 
motive used by the Federal forces. 
It is a dsquieting circumstance that 
these and other acts of savagery 
have been perpetrated by the faction 
to which the United States has given 
active aid by lifting embargo on arms. 
The very weapans which are being 
turned upon Americans and English- 
men in Mexico may have been 
bought on this side of the border. 


THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 
. QUESTION 


The curious argument is being 
used, originating apparently in the 
President’s conference, ~ several 
weeks ago, with the Senate com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, that, 
because we find ourselves in a diffi- 
cult and embarrassing situation. with 
certain foreign powers, we should 
concede all ihat Great Britain asks 
for in the matter of Panama canal 
tolls. But the fact that we have irri- 
tated Japan by our policy on alien 
land laws, and have run counter to 
the judgment of the rest of the 
world in our attitude toward Huerta 
has really nothing to do with the in- 
terpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. Either we have the right, 
under that treaty, to exempt. our 
coastwise shipping from tolls be- 


cause it does not come into compe- 
tition with any foreign ships, or we 
have not; and it is a pity to confuse 
that question with other and irrele- 
vant issues. 
AGAIN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
The competitive system of filling 
public offices is certainly getting 
some rather hard knocks now-a- 


days. It is unfortunate that the 
latest instance should “be the direct 
act of the President himself. For 


nearly eight: years, beginning with 
an executive order of President 
Roosevelt, the practice has prevailed 
of appointing all consuls either by 
promotion, or as the results of an 
examination. The result has been a 
very desirable security of. tenure, 
tending toward efficiency and an im- 
proved service. But President Wil- 
son wished to appoint a New Jersey 
man, and a-personal friend of his, as 
consul at Jerusalem; and he there- 
fore, on February 10, issued the fol- 
lowing order: “Otis A. Glazebrook 
of New Jersey may be appointed to 
a post in the consular service without 
regard to the executive order of 
June 27, 1906.” So Mr. Glazebrook 
gets his consulship, but the Presi- 
dent’s position is weakened, if he 
should ever decide to withstand the 
spoilsmen. 


THE “FIVE BROTHERS.” 


It is intimated that so much diffi- 
culty has been experienced in licking 
into shape,—if that figure may be 
used in this connection—the so-called 
“Five Brothers” anti-trust _ bills 
that they will have to be materially 
modified and several of them merged 
together. In particular, the attempt 
to make more explicit definition 
of offenses under the anti-trust law 
proves so difficult that it is likely to 
be abandoned altogether. The fact 
is that the law as it now stands and 
as it has been interpreted by the 
United States supreme court has 
been shown to have so much efficacy 
that it is doubtful whether. its 
strength would not be lessened 
rather than increased by definitions, 
the ultimate effect of which might 
be to bring it into conflict with the 
Constitution. 


THE ALASKAN RAILWAY. 

The Alaskan Railway bill, which 
has passed both houses of Congress 
by overwhelming votes, has attracted 
less attention than might have been 
expected from the rather startling 
innovations which jit introduces. It 
authorizes the President to build a 
thousand miles. of railway from a 
point on the Alaskan seaboard to the 
coal fields in the interior of the terri- 
tory, and it puts in his hands for 
this purpose the large sum of $35,- 
000,000. Further, it leaves it at the 
President’s discretion whether the 
railway shall be operated by the 
government or leased to private con- 
tractors. This will be the first test 
in this country of the construction, 
ownership and operation of a rail- 
way by the government. Incident- 
ally, it is expected that it will open 
up vast resources, hitherto inacces- 
sible and undeveloped. 


TURKEY BROUGHT TO 
TERMS. 

Affairs are taking a quieter turn 
in the Near East, and Turkey has 
apparently been brought to terms 
by the same consideration which has 
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influenced the action of many an as- 
spiring mdrvidual, namely, the want 
ol ready cash. Only a few weeks 
ago, Turkey flatly refused to accept 
the decision of the Powers regard- 
ing the Aegean Islands, and an- 
nounced that it would do everything 
in its power to recover Mytilene and 
Chios. There were apprehensions 
that war would soon be resumed be- 
tween Turkey and Greece,—appre- 
hensions which were strengthened 
when Turkey bought the new dread- 
nought which had been built for 
Brazil. But Turkey was in desper- 
ate need of a $140,000,000 loan which 
had been negotiated with French 
bankers, but which the French goy- 
ernment refused to sanction unless 
Turkey yielded to the will of the 
Powers. This Turkey has now done, 
but perhaps it will forget its promise 
some time in the future when condi- 
tions are more favorable. 


Cleaning Blackboard Erasers 


The problem of cleaning black- 
board erasers has been considered a 
minor detail in the past. Statistics 
show that ninety per cent. of our 
schools still clean the blackboard 
erasers in the old crude and unsani- 
tary method, notwithstanding the im- 
mensity of this problem in regard 
to the various infections caused by 
the chalk dust. The Murdorf Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago, IIt., 
with offices in the Transportation 
building, have recently perfected and 
are marketing a mechanical. device 
to clean blackboard erasers thor- 
oughly and to dispense with the 
disagreeable chalk dust through an 
air shaft. Inasmuch as the full 
quota of erasers can be cleaned in 
less than three minutes, it can be 
seen that this machine offers the ad- 
vantage of time saved and efficiency 
in work. The apparatus is known 
as the Johnson Lightning Black- 
board Eraser Cleaner. 


WHY THE PAST TENSE? 


A school supervisor in Chicago 
Says that school children to-day 
know more than their parents did. 


> 
STRAW VOTE RECOM- 
MENDED. 


An educator has written to the 
Chicago Record-Herald to say that 
his experience as a-teacher has con- 
vinced him that sparing the rod is 
bad for the child. On the other 
hand, there is the party which be- 
lieves that youngsters should be 
trained solely by kindness. A straw 
vote among the pupils would be a 
good way of settling the question as 
to_ which. method is preferable 
—Springfield Republican. 


> 


. The children begin their education 
when they begin to play; for play 
not only affords an outlet for their 
energy, and so supplies one great 
means of growth and training, but 
places them in social relation with 
their mates and in conscious contact 
with the world about them. The old 
games that have been played by gen- 
erations of children not only precede 
the training of the school and. sup- 
plement it, but accomplish some re- 
sults in the mature of the child which 
are beyond the reach of the school. 
—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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Just tssued—Summers Third Reader 


By Edgar Dubs Shimer, Dist. Supt., 
New York City 


The Summers Series of Readers, heretofore con- 
sisting of a Primer, First Reader, a Second Reader, 
and a practical Teacher's Manual, has, by its easily 
attained results in the classroom, been thoroughly 
justified asa swift and sure means of teaching the 
mechanics of reading without neglect of true liter- 
ary form and classic content. 

The THIRD REAVER simply advances by another 
step the original plan projected inthe Manual. It 
enlarges the literary units, and broadens the scope 
for mental action, yet keeps well within the powers 
of the child at this stage of growth. Pure diction, 
idiomatic phrasing, captivating content and unpar- 
alleled illustration, the distinguishing features of the 
earlier books, are also clearly in evidence in this 
new publication. The child’s hunger for stories is 
appeased, and his thirst for the wonderful is grati- 
fied. Dramatic instinct is aroused, anda natural, 
easy expression of thought is the outcome of thrill- 
ing interest. For finish of form and variety and 
fitness of content, beauty of presentation and practi- 
cal classroom value, no other book of its kind can 
vie with this THIRD READER of the SUMMERS 
SERIES. 


Primer . . . 800. Thought Reader . . 300. 
First Reader . . 36c. Manual . . . 50c 


Second Reader . 42c. Sight Word Cards, 60 cards 


60c. 
Third Reader . . 48c. Sentence Building Card 3c. 
Primer Nursery Rhyme Chart (without supporter) $4.50 


FR&aNK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Accuracy in the 
Measurement ‘of Colors 


Previous methods of color measure- 
ment have been inaccurate. The eye 
has been the means of estimating color, 
S and does not always see alike. What 

Patents—Copyrights is a particular color today to a given 
person may not be the same color tomorrow, because of 
over-indulgence in food, lack of sleep, ete. The only defi- 
nite system, which makes possible the accurate matching 
of colors today, tomorrow or any time, is 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New York 
and other cities; is used by prominent artists, leading art 
schools, universities, colleges and industrial laboratories. 

A box of crayons contains one each of the five 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of 
red, yellow and blue. The middle colors should be used 
in the form of crayons, watercolors, atlas of charts, color 


tree, sphere, etc., to correctly teach accuracy and color 
harmony. 


Send today for explanatory circular “‘ S,”’ and prices. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mind-Body-Voice-Impression and Expression co- 


School | of ordinated for growth and development. 


Courses for teachers, speakers, readers, dramatic 


Expression 


plied. 


artists, creators of pageants, singers, and for all. 
Special classes for defects of voice and speech. 


More calls for trained teachers than can be sup- 


Send for circulars regarding Summer Terms, 
Home Studies, Special Training for Teachers,: Dr. 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., 


Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Curry’s Books (greatest help to teachers and students) 


Address Dean, 301-20 Pierce Building, Copley 
President Sq., Boston, Mass. 


IF in pencils you want a 
square deal irq a Dixon. 

A test will reveal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 
“HTE... 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD.AND. THE 
‘AMERICAN SCHOOL 


By FLORENCE ELIzaBETH WakD, Professor of Kinder- 
garten Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 


Cloth. 12 mo. Ill. xvi+243 pages. $1.25. 
This book is the work of the trained observer in 


the American schools. 
: THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE 


Notes taken during extended observation of 


the Montessori schools. 

Investigations thoughtfully conducted ‘in the 
j. regular daily practice and the continued procedure 
of the school. : 

Sympathetic consideration with Dr. Montessori 
of the vital principles underlying the methods and 
the practice, 

Extended comparison with American conditions, 
materials, methods, practices and opportunities. 

Thoughtful discussion of the principles with 
American teachers and the intelligent application of 
the methods in actual practice in American schools. 

Photographs, many full page illustrations, taken 
of children in the Montessori school. 

This book should be read by every teacher, 
every parent and every person who is interested in 
the education of young children. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


teaching, the expert investigator in the kindergarten 
and ‘elementary school field and a_ recognized 
authority in the training of elementary teachers for 


AMERICAN SCHOOL has been prepared frome 


classes, conditions, materials, methods and results in 


100 PER. CENT. EFFICIENCY CANNOT BE 


_ BEATEN! YOU CAN MAKE IT WITH EVERY PUPIL 
IN ARITHMETIC, IF YOU WILL USE THE 
COLE-SMITH 100 PER CENT. NUMBER TESTS 


A thorough and comprehensive selt-acting, self- 
proving drill in fundamental work. Each pad 
contains 100 pages of examples, with blanks 
in which the pupils do their own 
work and matte their own tests. 


OF THE PADS 


Addition: 1. Three numbers in one column. 2. The 
forty-tive combinations. 3. Two orders and one order. 
4. Two orders and two orders. 

Subtraction: 5. Three numbers in a column. 6. One 


order from one order and two orders. 7. One order from 
two orders. 


Multiplication: 8. Three numbers ina column. 9. The 
multiplication tables. 10. Two orders by one order. 
11. Three orders by one order and by two orders. 


Division: 12. How to divide. 13. The division tables. 
we Two orders by one order. 15, Three orders by one 
order. 


Fractions: 16. Addition and Subtraction: Two num- 


bers ina column. 17. Three numbers in acolumn. 18. 
Subtraction: Three numbersinacolumn. 19, testy 


Decimals: 24. How to use the decimal point. 25. Ad- 
dition. 26. Subtractivun. 27. Multiplying by a decimal. 
28. Dividing by a decimal, 

Percentage: 29. To find a certain per cent. of a number 
(aliquot parts). 30, To find a certain per cent. of a num- 
ber (odd percents.). 31. To tind a number having a per 
cent. given (aliquot parts). 32, To find a number baving a 
per cent. given (odd per cents.). 


List price per pad, 15)cénts; mailing price, 18 cénts 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY. 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 


When he goés out to look for a position | 


(rads 


» is the time when the com- 
mercial. student. always 
learns to appreciate thefull 


value of a training on the 
Remington Typewriter. 


The best positions are usually Rem- 
ington positions, and the answer “Yes” 
to the question, ‘‘Are you a Reming- 
ton operator ? ” always means a good 
recommendation. 


42,216 Remington-made machines are used for instruction pur- 
poses in the schools of America—more than all other machines 
combined. These figures prove that the commercial schools know 


what the business world demands. 


The wise pupil knows it also. 


That is why the wise pupil always insists on a Remington training 


no matter what school he attends. 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


| 
raction. 21. Multiplying a: fraction by a fraction. i 
22. Dividing by a fraction. 23, Dividing a fraction bya 
fraction. 
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THE SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA, PLAN 


DIRECTOR U. 


G, COUFFER 


Sewickley, Pa. 


The “Sewickley Plan” is the result of a deter- 
mined effort extending over a period of years on 
the part of the community to bring about the in- 
stallation of manual training, domestic science 
and physical culture into the schools, the latter 
agitation being made by the Home and School 
Association and the various clubs of the Valley, 
and this had reached its climax with the election 
of the directors. 

The new board of directors, together with the 
principal, after reviewing the conditions, found 
that the present school plant was inadequate for 
the installation of these departments unless other 
methods of conducting the course of study could 
be devised and the school building changed to 
meet requirements. 

I was delegated to-visit*the Gary schools; which 
proved so attractive that the system now 
being followed is similar to that of Gary but more 
suitable to our course of study. While half the 
children are in the classroom the other half are on 
the playgrounds or engaged in special activities. 

This is a sixteen class school, requiring eight 
classrooms. 

Each teacher has only one class in the room 
during a period; thus the study periods of the 
children are supervised and the teacher has the 
opportunity to do individual work during school 
hours. 

Maximum working efficiency is brought about 
by division of labor, special preparation and the 
adjustment of the work to meet the capacity of 
the worker. 

The objections to the departmental plan of or- 
ganization are met by placing the pupils under a 
classroom teacher for all the regular school 
studies and by keeping each class intact through- 
out the day. 

Under this program a length of time is secured 
to the children sufficient for relaxation, getting out 
on the grounds, where they may fill their lungs 
with fresh air. 

The plan as we have it offers the largest oppor- 
tunity for regular systematic work in physical 
training. Trained instructors are employed to 
give their complete attention to it. This physical 
training includes a playground program. And all 
this is included in the growing notion that the 
department for the care of the health of school 
children should be a full department of the school. 
It must not be incidental in its practice, but as 
regular and as thorough as any other department 
of school work. 

With us the playground and physical training 
are going on all day long. There are from eighty 
to 160 pupils on the grounds at every period of 
the school day. The muscles of the bodies of the 


children are receiving proper attention. Fresh air 
is the usual thing for our children. Marching, 
folk dancing, games, basket ball, volley ball, dodge 
ball, dumb-bell drills and free play are the features 
of our program. Our children are happy and do 
not dread school. Schoolroom fatigue has about 
disappeared. 

The children of the first four years have forty- 
three minutes in the morning and thirty-seven 
minutes in the afternoon given to a physical train- 
ing and playground program. The children of the 
next four years have this kind of a program once 
a day with periods of the same length as for the 
first four years. They use the playground 
apparatus, of which there is a complete outfit. In- 
sttetors this.. »Swings,; slides, a giant 
stfide, horizontal ‘ladder, seé-saws, ‘rings, poles, 
vertical. ladders, horizontal bars make up the out- 
fit. A pavilion on the grounds is used for chil- 
dren’s games, for basket ball, and for shelter in 
inclement weather. 

In short this physical training and playground 
department is with us a serious part of the pro- 
gram. We consider it of vastly more value to our 
pupils than bank discount or greatest common 
divisor and least common multiple. Parents are 
recognizing the benefits of the physical training 
and playground work, and are cordial and em- 
phatic in their statements of appreciation. 

According to our plan manual training and do- 
mestic science do not interrupt the program of 
any other department. They are part of the entire 
plan, an organic unit in the full scheme, not 
appendages. This work begins with the fifth 
school year and goes on into the high school. 

The value of our organization plan shows no- 
where better than in the articulation of the high 
school with the program for the grades. On 
account of it the high school students may elect 
music and drawing under the instructor for those 
subjects taught in the grades. They also have 
manual training and domestic science, using the 
same rooms as the grades use for these depart- 
ments. They have physical training under the 
same instructors used for the grades. The saving 
therefore in these instructors is apparent. Under 
the old plan neither grades nor high school would 
have fared so well as under our new plan of or- 
ganization. 

From the standpoint of economy in teaching 
force, in building space, in financial outlay, in 
program construction, and in direct benefits to 
the children committed to our care, we are certain 
that the plan now used in Sewickley is the best 
known to us and adapted to our local conditions. 

Sixteen teachers are required the same as form- 
erly, but only eight of these teach regular studies, 
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the other eight being employed in the special 
work, and thus we secured the desired depart- 
ments at practically the same cost for which we 
formerly required sixteen regular studies. 

Of the sixteen classrooms formerly used for 
regular studies only eight are so required and the 
remaining eight are used in the special work, 
with the result that the school plant is now ade- 
quate for the requirements of our course of 
study and the erection of a new building for that 
purpose is not found necessary. 

In order to accommodate the physical culture, 
all waste places, particularly on the ground floor, 
were made available by. extensive alterations, 
with the result that an entire floor was added to 
our facilities. At the same time a new ventilating, 
heating and lighting system was installed, and 
though it proved expensive, we feel that with the 
changes made we now have a school plant second 
to none: in other words, No. 1, secured at con- 
siderable less than the cost of erecting a new 
building and this by the adoption of the new plan. 

Of 488 pupils only twenty failed, or less than five 
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per cent., and above the first grade only twelve 
failed, or less than three per cent. 

The ‘‘essentials” have an hour and a half each 
forenoon and an hour and a quarter in the after- 
noon. “Specials” have forty-five minutes in the 
forenoon and forty minutes in the afternoon. 

All school affairs are discussed at the board 
meeting. By unanimous consent—and it is lived 
up to—the members never confer on school mat- 
ters out of the board meetings. 

Incidentally the schoolhouses are free when no 
admission is charged, and a nominal charge for 
functions at which there is an admission fee. Noth- 
ing that any patron could think undesirable is 
allowed in school. 

“Socialize education” is the Sewickley slogan. 

By common consent the new order of things 
has decidedly improved the home life and even 
more the social life. 

After two years’ trial some constitutional ob- 
jectors tried to make war on the progressive 
school board, but they were defeated by a vote of 
more’ than two to one. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


It is becoming popular throughout the United 
States to have school systems examined and re- 
ported upon by experts, appointed either by the 
board of education or by some outside body. 
Like many other new departures, this custom has 
extended itself somewhat rapidly and is likely to 
continue until it is seen that the dangers and dis- 
advantages of such investigations are likely to 
overshadow their benefits. In this age of inquiry 
and research when there is such a feverish disposi- 
tion to pull institutions up by the roots to see that 
they are sprouting properly, it is very possible to 
over-emphasize the advantage of such inquiries. 

It is noticeable that in some instances these in- 
vestigations have been instigated and initiated by 
persons or associations who are known as severe 
critics of the system and were more or less hostile 
to some of those in charge. Furthermore, the con- 
clusions of an investigating committee are often 
given broadcast to the public instead of being 
treated as a confidential communication to the 
board of education. Whether such publicity is 
warranted and will result to the quickening and 
upbuilding of the schools will depend entirely 
upon the nature of the criticisms and the recom- 
mendations which are made. If the report is 
thoroughly constructive, sympathetic, and appre- 
ciative, it ‘may increase the public confidence, and 
give courage and strength to officers and teachers, 
while at the same time pointing out such faults 
and weaknesses as need to be corrected. If, on 


the other hand, such a report fails to take into. 


account the historical development of the system, 
its environment, the circumstances under which it 
has to work, the difficulties it has had to meet, 
and consists largely in denunciation, and criticism 
of methods employed, it is quite likely to do more 
harm than good, especially if it is made a series 


of sensations by the public press with exciting 
headlines. 

The purpose of this article is not to find fault 
with any specific investigation which has been 
made or to impugn the motives or sincerity of 
those who have made them, but rather to discuss 
the principles which should govern such an in- 
quiry and the attitudes which should be preserved, 
both in seeking the facts, and in reporting upon 
results. The public schools of any community 
constitute the most important public interest and 
their welfare is so intertwined with other interests, 
domestic, civic, and religious, that no person or 
group of persons should be permitted under the 
sanction of legislative action or of popular clamor 
to take steps which will do injustice to any of the 
interests involved. 

First—It can readily be seen that to a con- 
siderable extent the methods and results of public 
education are non-examinable; that is, it is im- 
possible by any quantitative measurement or 
comparison to exhibit their real worth. It has 
always been agreed that teaching is more or less 
a spiritual process. It is one personality working 
upon another. It is the communication of life, 
the culture of ideals and sentiments, and the 
liberalizing of mind and heart by the means of 
truth. If education is a striving for certain kinds 
of efficiency, and assumes that teaching and the 
various activities of the school can be reduced to 
precise form so that the results can-be weighed 
and measured like oats or petroleum, our schools 
will become far less the means of inspiration and 
uplift than they have been in the past. 

An investigation can properly inquire into the 
condition of schoolhouses as regards lighting, 
ventilation, cleanliness, convenience and general 
hygiene, it can examine the program of schools to 
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see if there is proper arrangement of lessons, and 
relief through recreation and variety. Investi- 
gators can observe what relations exist between 
teachers and pupils, whether cordial or otherwise, 
they can set examinations on subject matter to de- 
termine whether there is accuracy, good judg- 
ment, sense of proportion, and adequate knowl- 
edge. Inquirers can even observe the teaching to 
see if it is rational, logical, and interesting, they 
can take note of things that are measurable, such 
as attendance and promotion;. but after all this 
has been done, there will still be a large area in 
the life of the school, the value of which it is as 
impossible to tabulate as it is to tell what con- 
stitutes the charm, the magnetism, and the influ- 
ence of personality whereby it becomes the most 
dynamic thing in the world. 

Second.—The administration and operation of a 
school system through all its functions of or- 
ganization, teaching, discipline, etc., has, for many 
years, commanded the study and service of able 
men and women. They have. first-hand and. not 
merely theoretical knowledge of the subject. It 
follows, therefore, that any group of persons 
selected to overhaul and criticise a school system 
should be equal in scholarship, ability, and exper- 
ience to those whose work they are asked to 
investigate. If men, however well educated and 
competent on the theoretical side, but lacking in 
real experience, are authorized to pass judgment 
on the labors of those who have devoted their 
lives to practical work, they are quite sure to err 
in their conclusions. Their point of view is that 


.of the lecture room rather than of the workshop. 


Even if they do not begin their work with precon- 
ceived ideas, which they undertake to substantiate, 
they are in danger of doing grave injustice be- 
cause they are unacquainted with the slow, 
laborious, painstaking process whereby the sys- 
tem has been brought to its present state of 
efficiency. It would seem absurd to appoint a 
group of medical practitioners who have had little 
or no experience in hospitals, to investigate and 
pass judgment on the work of surgeons who have 
been for years performing operations. Neither 
would it be sensible to ask a group of engineers 
who have been chiefly engaged in office work, 
making plans and drawings, to go out and criticise 
those practical men who have solved great prob- 
lems in bridge building or mining. 

Third.—A committee of investigation should 
make a careful study of the history of a school 
system to be examined in all its local bearings. 
They should understand the social, economic, and 
cultural conditions under which the schools have 
been developed. It often happens that for many 
years a system has had to work in the face of 
obstacles. It has been hampered by politics, and 
the merit system has not been in force, or it may 
be that there have beem adverse economic condi- 
tions so that the appropriations have been too 
small to provide what was necessary for efficiency. 
In some manufacturing communities, where the 
inflow of foreign people has been rapid, the 
school system is greatly handicapped, and needs 
much time and money to bring about normal con- 
ditions. All these things should be. taken into 
account, and any conclusions’ respecting’ the 
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quality of the teaching, and the conditions under 
which school work is done, should be tempered by 
facts as they are. One serious drawback to the 
school system is the number of teachers educated 
under a former political regime, who are not 
capable of rising to high professional plane, yet 
are not inefficient enough to be displaced. There 
have been instances where the board of examiners 
apparently gave no attention to this historic back- 
ground, and felt that it was enough to search out 
the faults of a school system and ring the changes 
on them with no word of appreciation as to the 
way in which the system had overcome its obsta- 
cles, or of reasons for its failure to do so. 
Fourth—An investigation of a school system 
today will win little glory for itself unless it rises 
up to the modern conception that real education 
is, after all, more philanthropic than pedagogical. 
The human elements. outclass transfigure 
mere matters of method, When an investigator, 
inquiring into the working of a classroom, sets up 
standards of a purely pedagogical nature and 
gives no consideration to the function of the 
teacher as missionary, as friend, and as moral 
guide, he does injustice to the profession of which 
he is a member and shows himself to be more of a 
pedant than a philosopher. The greatest thing in 
the world today is the regard of man for his fel- 
low man, which brings about social action in 
every department of human advancement. Every 
schoolroom is a social organism. The civic and 
moral training acquired in the co-operative work 
of a classroom is understood to be of vastly more 
value than methodology. Or, in other words, 
any estimate of the value of a teacher which does 
not inquire into. the social atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. has omitted the most. important 
factor in the problem. That philanthropy is the 
ruling principle in American schools is seen in the 
almost universal attempt to strengthen the voca- 
tional element, in the searching out and segre- 
gating of all classes of delinquent, defective, and 
unfortunate pupils and in the provision for medi- 
cal inspection. The dental clinic, the care of eye 
and ear, school feeding and nursing, the opening 
of social and recreative centres, and the organiza- 
tion of various forms of play, dancing, etc,,: with 
a moral aim, as well as many other rapidly in- 
creasing attempts to humanize and redeem the 
rising generation through physical, moral, and 
social means, go to establish my thesis. 
Fifth—Keeping in mind what has already been 
said about the fallacy of ignoring the social, ethi- 
cal, and humanitarian aspects of public education, 
it is an easy step to the assertion that any ade- 
quate school inquiry should give attention to the 
product as well as to the process. A school sys- 
tem through a course of a series of years may be 
expected to have brought about important 
changes and improyements in community life. It 
should ‘have so allied itself with the churches, with 
charity, and other, benevolent. organizations jas 
to make a strong congeries of influences reaching 
to everyyhome and giving: character ‘and -stability 
to every institution. An inquiry should therefore 


go beyond the schools to the homes atid to the” 


community.to see whether there is a good degree 
of thrift, prudence, and “economic judgment “in 
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home management as a result of school training. 
The teaching of manual training, domestic 
science and art should be carried on in such a 
way as to palpably affect the common life of the 
people, and it may safely be believed that in many 
cases the improvement has been almost revolu- 
tionary. There may be a similar expectation in 
regard to the teaching of art. Its fruits should 


manifest themselves in good taste, shown in house ~ 


decoration, furniture, floor coverings, etc. 

A large fraction of the time in the public schools 
is given to the teaching of the mother tongue and 
the use of books. Adding to this the wide pro- 
vision now being made for public, school, and 
classroom libraries, it ought to be possible to dis- 
cover tangible evidences of interest, appreciation, 
and judgment in the reading of the young as well 
as of adults. 

A committee of investigation might well con- 
sider whether in the fields of art, music, literature, 
athletics and social recreations there are such 
organized agencies in the community as to. make 
sure that the graduates of the schools will be safe- 
guarded and carried on along paths of growth 
and culture. How puerile, after forty years of 
strenuous educational endeavor in this country, 
to investigate a system of public education and 
pay no attention whatever to the effects of that 
system on the life of the community! 

There are many other considerations to be kept 
in mind if the practice of investigating school sys- 
tems is to be continued. The purpose of this arti- 
cle has been gained if enough has been said to 
show that, because of the nature of a school sys- 
tem and the absolute need that such a system 
should have public confidence, an investigation 
should not result in sensational communications 
to the public, but rather in a confidential and 
serious report to aid the board in correcting faults 
and in carrying on its work in the best possible 
manner. The investigation should be deliberate, 
time enough being taken to inquire into all the 
phases of educational work and especially into 
that borderland lying between the schools and the 
real life, vocational, political, religious and social, 
of the community, so that educators may be free 
from hypocrisy and not seem to pretend one thing 
and practise another. If public education is really 
a redemptive force, not second to any other in 
the advancement of the higher civilization, it is so 
not because it is subservient to any formal or 
doctrinaire opinions, but because it calls into 
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place the highest human attributes and sets free 
the most inspiring and uplifting influences affect- 
ing all the people. 

The officers and teachers in a school system 
hold a high professional position in the com- 
munity and should enjoy the respect and confi- 
dence of the citizens. There is always likely to be 
considerable criticism, and a certain amount of it 
may do good. It is noticeable, however, that 
when any such important step as the publication 
of a report of a committee of investigation occurs, 
all the disgruntled and unhappy members of a 
community take the opportunity to pay off old 
scores, and sometimes manage to raise a storm 
of fault-finding which is most unfortunate for the 
schools. Teachers who are doing their duty 
quietly and faithfully should be protected, not 
merely for their own sake, but for the good of the 
children and the‘homes from which they come. If 
children and parents are led to believe that the 
schools are all wrong, it becomes very difficult to 
accomplish good results. Instead of appointing a 
commission to report publicly on city schools, it 
would seem far better to choose some one or two 
very competent persons as advisers to the school 
system, say for a period of five years, giving them 
proper salary and letting them make confidentiak 
reports to the board, from time to time, on such 
matters as seem to them to need special attention. 
This would be humane and would preserve the 
dignity of the system and those employed in it. It 
would prevent the exploitation of personal 
opinions and that playing to the galleries which is 
so likely to occur, and which has occurred re- 
cently, not only in the investigation of school sys- 
tems, but in some of our other civic institutions. 
It may safely be predicted that in due time we 
shall reach a more sane and rational method of 
discovering and correcting evils in our most- 
cherished institutions. 

Still more to be avoided is the policy which per- 
mits one group o¢ professional people to turn their 
batteries of criticism upon another group equally 
competent, thus creating unrest and suspicion im 
the community-at-large and bringing upon them- 
selves, as well, a degree of ill feeling which they 
do not deserve, for it is not to be supposed for a 
moment that men and women, who are thought 
worthy to do this high grade of work; have any 
other motive than to perform this service justly, 
effectively and considerately—January Educa-— 
tional Review. 


A college should undertake, as its prime responsibility, the work of training young men 


and women for careers of usefulness. The task is large, for the day is one in which there 


iS no acceptable mean between the two extremes, Success and Failure. 


Education superficially given, amounts not to education, but to anoffence against Youth 


and the State.—E. 4. Bryan, Agricultural College of Washington. 


In sucha time 
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EXCEPTIONALLY WISE 


HON, CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President Massachusetts Senate 


Men do not make laws. They but discover them, ... That state is. most fortunate in its 
form of government which has the aptest instruments for the discovery of laws, 

Courts are established not to determine the popularity of a cause, but to adjudicate and enforce 
rights. No litigant should be required to submit his case to the hazard and.expense of a political 
campaign. No judge should be required to seek or receive rewards... When the trial of 
causes goes outside the courtroom, Anglo-Saxon constitutional government ends. 

Industry, thrift, character, are not conferred by act or resolve. Governmient cannot relieve 
from toil. It can provide no substitute for the rewards of service. It can care for the defective 
and recognize distinguished. service. The normal must care for themselves. Self-government 
means self-support. 

Diffusion of learning has come down from the university to the common school—the kinder- 
garten is last. No one would now expect to aid the common school by abolishing higher education. 

Expect to be called a stand-patter, but do not be a stand-patter. Expect to be called a dema- 
gog, but do not be a demagog. Do not hesitate to be as revolutionary as science, or as re- 
actionary as the multiplication table. Do not expect to build up the weak by pulling down the 
strong. 

We need a broader, firmer, deeper faith in the people. A faith that men desire to do right, 
that the commonwealth is founded upon a righteousness which will endure, a reconsecrated faith, 
that the people must approve, not demagogs, slavishly pandering to their selfishness, merchandis- 
ing with the clamor of the hour, but real statesmanship, ministering to their welfare, representing 
their deep, silent, abiding convictions. 
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WHAT THE EVENING SCHOOL IS DOING FOR 
THE ALIEN 
SARAH J. SCHUSTER 
Chicago 

When statistics arouse our minds to the fact 
that between the years 1820 and 1910, 27,894,293 
aliens came into our American household, that 
each day shiploads of immigrants scatter to our 
large cities and knock at the threshold of our 
great economic structure for a place in America’s 
“boundless opportunity,” the serious-minded citi- 
zens of our democracy cannot but feel the heavy 
burden of obligation which we hold to these our 
foreign friends, our prospective fellow citizens. 
When we hearken to the foreign tongued babel 
spoken in various sections of our large cities and 
realize that to-day within the confines of New 
York is the largest Irish city in the world, a 
Jewish city fifteen times as large as Jerusalem, a 
German city only exceeded in size by Berlin, a 
“little Italy” surpassed. alone by Rome = and 
Naples, the question, “How shall we lessen the 
peril of the immigrant?” demands our earnest at- 
tention. The thirty-three largest cities of the 
Union have a population more foreign than 
American. It is true that one-half the people of 
the United States are foreign or of foreign parent- 
age. In the light of that wonderful phrase, “for 
the people,” which so uniquely characterizes the 
government of our country. it follows inevitably 
that the one price an American citizen pays for 
his citizenship in the “land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” is that he in turn do to his 
fellow man as‘was done to his forefathers. 

This vast migration of peoples from every 
country of Europe, this varied multitude, ignorant 


of our language, of our government, of our 
social structure, and of our commercial life, have 
nothing to offer but exuberant physical strength 
and a wonderful faith in our munificent democ- 
racy, which means opportunity for all. Jane 
Addams. rightfully pleads that “the government 
bestir itself on behalf of the better care, education 
and direction of the aliens who throng the land,” 
and @ vast army of foreigners ask, with Jane 
Addams, that the “promised land” give them a 
start. We Americans owe to our country, which 
we believe is contributing. to the world’s life and 
thought the meaning of “brotherhood,” that we 
help these foreign peoples become worthy citizens 
of the United States. 

In the light of these thoughis the crowds of 
foreign men, women and children hurrying to the 
evening schools after working hours becomes 
charmingly interesting. In. almost all of our 
large cities educators have awakened to the won- 
derful service which the public school system may 
offer aliens by teaching them the language of the 
country of their adoption together with some 
facts about the government and the history. A 
glimpse into one of the evening schools of 
Chicago will give a bird’s-eye view of the work 
done in all the large cities throughout the country. 

In Chicago, shortly after the opening of the 
public schools in September, large placards an- 
nouncing the Free Public Evening Schools are 
placed in conspicuous places throughout the city. 
Religious and philanthropic workers are notified 
and requested to spread the announcement in their 
assemblies, and when'‘in the middle of October 
each year the schools are opened, approximately 
28,000 students enroll, The schools are conducted 
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for a period of twenty weeks before Christmas 
and for twenty weeks after Christmas, ¢nding in 
March. The two-hour session begins at 7.15 
o'clock Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of each week. 

The writer of this article had the opportunity of 
visiting two representative evening schools of 
Chicago during their last session. A view of the 
student body at work as I saw them will give a 
concrete idea of the work done in our large 
cities in the process of creating an intelligent citi- 
zen-body out of the. numerous and varied ele- 
ments which our democracy has attracted to her 
hospitable shores. 

At 7? o'clock the respective rooms began to 
fill wp and it was an inspiring spectacle to see the 
students of varied nationalities proudly greet each 
other in their new language, hurry to their seats 
and scan the blackboards to get a start on the 
lesson which the teacher had prepared for that 
particular evening. 

In the first room devoted entirely to foreigners, 
I witnessed a beautiful sight. The teacher in a 
kindly, appreciative attitude led the eager men 
and women in the reading of simple English sen- 
tences. The faces of Jew, Italian, German, Greek, 
Swede, Spaniard, Armenian and Frenchman lit up 
alike when the idea which the teacher was seeking 
to impress, took possession of them, and I knew 
that inevitably, although perhaps unconsciously, 
they were drinking in the greater lessons of 
American democracy and toleration. The teacher 
informed me that these students comprised the 
day-laboring class of immigrants who had great 
difficulty in getting any kind of work at all, not 
knowing enough English to understand the orders 
of the foreman. Almost all of the foreigners be- 
longing to this class had no opportunity for much 
study in their native country, and apart from the 
knowledge of the language which they seek to 
attain for their material welfare, the very 
processes through which the teacher guides them 
in the acquiring of the language redound to logi- 
cal thinking and general mental culture. Many of 
these aliens would be unable to pay even a small 
tuition for instruction, and the fact that the 
evening schools are entirely free makes them 
available to the immigrant, no matter how poor 
he may be. 

In several other rooms I met with another class 
of foreigners. These had received an elementary 
education before coming to America. To these 
a working knowledge of the English language is 
doubly essential, for without it, they cannot obtain 
positions commensurate with their ability, a situa- 
tion which would make their coming to America a 
deep tragedy in their lives. Foreigners in this 
class are often diffident and rather than ask ques- 
tions incident to their work, of their fellow 
workers, who might perhaps laugh, would keep in 
darkness and’ remain silent, the great bane in 
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learning a new language. When these people can 
bring tHe’ game) qthestions to a reliable source of 
information, “a” Corigenial, kindly instructor, who 
will fully explain the perplexities, a confidence in 
themselves is awakened and they feel that a 
steady light is cast into the future, which before 
seemed a dark path. To learn a new language by 
merely hearing it on the streets, as immigrants 
too poor to pay for individual instruction are 
forced to do, is to learn it slowly, inaccurately and 
without foundation, but to learn English under 
the tutelage of a trained instructor is to bring 
forth the native talent, the tremendous energy of 
many of our immigrants and to unconsciously 
lead it into American channels. 

The board of education of Chicago has planned 
a curriculum for the evening schools with the 
view that the foreigner may obtain a practical 
working knowledge of the English language in a 
short time and also at the, same time become 
acquainted with his new environment. His new 
surroundings are put into his grasp by pictures 
of real scenes of American life and industry. 
Views of the public buildings of the city of which 
he has become a resident are freely used by the 
teacher. As soon as he is able to read with appre- 
ciation, he is initiated into lessons on citizenship 
and American government. Simple instruction is 
also given in the taking out of “first papers” and 
“second papers.” The typical immigrant is in- 
tensely interested in the three things which he and 
his vast number of comrades have come to 
search—the three things’ for which America 
stands—economic opportunity, broad democracy, 
and religious liberty. He has ideas and has picked 
up certain phrases concerning these subjects 
which he is most anxious to have verified and ex- 
plained. There is also some discussion of city, 
county and state government activities with 
which the ordinary citizen most frequently comes 
into contact. I was told that occasionally the 
principal provides for illustrated lectures on 
American history and civics. Foreigners who 
attend these lectures need not be turned away by 
the officials of the Bureau of Naturalization 
because they know nothing of American govern- 
ment. [Illustrated lectures on public health and 
sanitation are also often given and are of great 
benefit to those alien women who need to be in- 
structed how to keep house, how to keep clean 
fand how to keep well under their new environ- 
ment. 

In the public evening schools loyal sons and 
daughters of the Republic are being reared. 
When at the close of the evening’s session I heard 
the-men and women join heartily in the singing 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” “America” and 
our folk songs, I felt convinced that inevitably 
these foreigners were learning to love the coun- 
try which so kindly shepherded them and were be- 
ginning to feel that they were no _ longer 
strangers in a strange land. 
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Latin holds its own, French and German are guiining, but 


chemistry, physical 


geography, geology, physiology and astronomy have fallen off, some of them severely. 


—F. D. Barker, Normal, Illinois. 
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NOTABLE COUNTY EFFICIENCY 


[ Editorial. ] 


Hamilton County, Indiana, J. F. Haines of 
Noblesville, superintendent, is one of the record 
breaking counties of the United States by doing 
many of the best things first. Ten years ago he 
organized the first corn club in Indiana—the 
first one ever organized by a school man. There 


They have,not spent all the time in learning 
how to make a dollar. For ten years they have 
required music taught in all the schools. The re- 
sults have been excellent. At the County. LInsti- 
tute they have an orchestra composed of teachers, 
some of them in country schools. In one town- 

ship. there is an orchestra of 
thirty-seven members. In a two- 


room rural school at the noon 
hour, recently, the pupils lined 
up with their mandolins. and 
guitars, twenty-three of them, 
and gave a concert. The county 
superintendent took a flute and 
joined in with them. 

Mr. Haines was superintendent 
of Noblesville for fourteen years, 
and when he has finished his pres- 
ent term he will have been county 
superintendent for fourteen years. 
In the twenty-eight years he 
has ‘never had a candidate 
against. him, or a vote against 
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was no precedent. He had never heard of such a 
club, but it proved popular and was widely ad- 
vertised. Eight years ago he had a _ two-years’ 
course in agriculture in one of the high schools. 
Seven years ago he established a regular course 
in manual training and sewing in a country high 
school. Six years ago he installed in a two-room 
country school a course in manual training and 
domestic science and proved that such work 
could be done successfully in the rural ‘schools. 
He conducted very successful school district fairs 
and now he conducts township 
fairs in which all the schools of the 
township take part con- 
test for prizes. The  farm- 
ers in some of the townships 
are allowed to enter, but the man- 
agement is all by the schools. At 
one of these township fairs this 
year there were forty-three 
entries in the horse department 
alone. 

In three of the nine townships 
of the county there are township 
supervisors of the school work. 
There are supervisors. of agricul- 
ture in two townships who go out 
and lecture to the farmers and 
assist them in all ways they can 
besides teaching agriculture in the 
high schools. The schools are co- 
operating with the farmers, test- 
ing seeds, milk and_ soils for 
them. 


him, and the school. people 
of the state appreciate him as 
do the people locally. 

The . long stride taken by 
Indiana in legislation at the last session was little 


‘more than the embodiment into law of the demon- 


strations made by Superintendent Haines. 

The country is full of noble men and women in 
rural life uplift, but no one is above Mr. Haines in 
achievement. 


The Oregon Agricultural College has a good 
dedication: “Dedicated to the work of enriching 


rural life, dignifying the industries, uniting learn- 
ing and labor.” 


RURAL SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT IN HAMILTON COUNTY, INDIANA 
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“A COMPLETE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY” 
CHARLES V. LEVERMORE 


I propose a university amply endowed and 
situated in each one of the great cities of our 
country that is not yet provided with such a 
power-house for souls, open all the year round; 
admitting without difficulty every mature and 
earnest student who wishes to study in its walls; 
providing every educational training that any one 
can desire and expert direction in the choice of 
studies; placing its trained specialists in applied 
science in touch with every occupation in the com- 
munity, and especially with the workers, who 
should be also students; relating industrial and 
technological education closely together, carrying 
the scientific knowledge of the university to the 
people, farmers, artisans, or manufacturers ; open- 
ing its doors wide to all the high schools of the 
city; lifting every so-called “business education” 
to the university plane of study and achievement 
and sweeping within its boundaries every kind of 
advanced professional education ; emphasizing the 
educational value of the Fine Arts as well as that 
of Industrial Arts; becoming the matrix of all the 
higher directive educational forces and processes 
for a. great urban community and all its suburban 
dependencies; correcting that half-knowledge 
which produces class hatreds and on which dema- 
gogs thrive; bringing into daily life the “sweet- 
ness and light” of the spiritual world and the 
power of eternal Truth and thus helping to secure 
the universal reign of Law and Peace and Right- 
eousness. 

For the foundation the sum of ten millions of 
dollars would be requisite. For the further de- 
velopment of the institution twenty-five millions 
would be needed to provide for immediate growth 
and at the same time insure permanent endow- 
ment funds of adequate amount. The site ought 
to include as much as fifty acres, and it is obvious 
that the initial cost would depend largely upon the 
value of the location selected. A municipal uni- 
versity of the kind here outlined when once well 
established would inevitably attract many students 
from outside of the city—The North American 
Review. 


THE SCHOOL IN SOCIAL LIFE 


The school comes first as an agency of social 
uplift. For lack of knowledge, the people have 
always perished. Little can be done for an in- 
dividual or a community that does not know and 
cannot or will not think. Narrowness of vision 
perpetuates unprogressive methods of farming, de- 
lays the building of improved public highways, 
nullifies co-cperative enterprise of all sorts, cripples 
the church, minimizes its influence, and in every 
way hinders and hurts community life. 

Education is not in itself a cause of everything 
or a cure for everything; but it is a mecessaty ac- 
companiment and support for every kind of social 
progress. For a man and his family, or his com- 
munity and state, it means or ought to mean a 
quickening of sense and intelligence, a wide-awake- 
ness of mind, a provident foresight. 
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It means or ought to mean a power to think out 
things to safe céntlusions, to look ahead and see 
the inevitable result of causes and conditions, to 
adjust ways and means to ends, and to look about 
and abroad sensibly for the causes that are creat- 
ing opportunities and advantages on the one hand, 
or that, on the other, are preying upon the health 
and life of the social group. 

It means or ought to mean a lessening of ignor- 
ance, superstition and narrowness. It means or 
ought to mean that people are less and less affected 
by cant and sham, foolishness and fraud.—From a 
“Georgia Club” Study. 


PAY OF RURAL TEACHERS 


DR. DAVID FRANKLIN HOUSTON 
Secretary of Agriculture 

The statistician tells us that the average salary 
of the teachers of the nation in the common 
schools is less than $400 a year, and in the rural 
school districts less than $300. Illinois reports 
rural salaries ranging from $250 to $400; Kansas, 
a salary of less than $250; Missouri, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, one of less than $250; Vermont, 
Maine and North Carolina, one of less than $200. 

In urban communities it ranges from $500 to 
$600 to $1,800 or $2,000 or more. The annual 
compensation of rural teachers is less than that of 
street laborers in cities, less than that of brick- 
layers, plasterers, carpenters, painters and brake- 
men, and the superintendent of Alabama _ reports 
that in that state it is less than the average earn- 
ings of convicts. 

Everywhere these teachers are stranded in one- 
room buildings, for the most part unsightly, de- 
void of the ordinary comforts, lacking in facilities, 
in unattractive and unsanitary surroundings. They 
teach all grades and hold from thirty to thirty- 
five or forty recitations a day for four, five, six or 
seven months a year, and do this without advice or 
assistance from competent supervisors or in- 
spectors. 

Illinois reports 10,600 one-teacher schools, 1,150 
of them having less than fifteen pupils; Kansas, 
7,800, 425 with less than fifteen pupils; three hun- 
dred with less than ten; North Carolina, more 
than four thousand out of a total of 5,400; Indiana 
reports 1,085 schools with less than fifteen pupils, 
and two thousand with less than twenty, and 
Missouri 705 with less than twelve, and 2,500 with 
less than twenty. 

A nation which is spending $700,000,000 a year 
on wars, past and future, $800,000,000 for tobacco 
and $1,500,000,000 for whiskey can not make the 
plea of poverty, and can not afford to say that it 
will stop at an expenditure of $330,000,000 for 
schools.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Massachusetts is believed to lead all the states in its 
percentage of motor propelled vehicles. More than 
one-third of the vehicles are motor-driven, according to 
a report of the state commissioner. On some of the 
roads near Boston automobiles furnish more than sixty 
per cent. of the traffic, and during last summer ninety 
per cent. of the vehicles using one of the leading state 
roads were of the motor car variety. 
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That President Maclaurin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is the head of another 
school at the opposite end of the educational line 
has been brought into prominence ‘by the pres- 
entation of the plans of the new Brimmer School. 
This is to be an endowed private institution for 


lishment here of a school, which, while taking 
over the principles and staff of an existing school, 
will be novel in many respects. 

The principles underlying the new establishment 
can. be presented in no better form than in Dr. 
Maclaurin’s own words. 


“Boston's pride in her schools,” writes this fore- 
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NEW BRIMMER SCHOOL 
children and young women which will involve a 
‘ number of novel matters. 

During his trip to the West about a year and 
a half ago, Dr. Maclaurin, who had occasion to 
visit many of the great industrial plants between 


Minneapolis and Albany, was struck by the fact of | 


the lack of suitability of Eastern schoolhouses to 
their purposes. In the factory the buildings are 
part of the plant and efficiency is secured by mak- 
ing the structures in the highest sense available 
for their uses. Light, heating, ventilation and 
arrangement are all part of the business plan 
which now realizes that the health and con- 
venience of the operative not only results in more 
product, but in product of distinctly better 
quality. 

There has therefore been set on foot the estab- 
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most of educators, “‘is 
founded on the solid ground 
of actual achievement. The 
methods that she has _initi- 
ated and the standards that 
she has set have had a pro- 
found influence not only in 
this community, but through- 
out the country. She has 
been a leader in most. fields 
of education, and in most 
she has kept her leadership. 
In some cases, however, she 
has fallen behind. This is 
notably so in her treatment 
of certain problems affecting 
her private schools. Many 
of these schools are admir- 


able in most respects, but 
Tilt nearly all have two some- 
SEEpee what serious defects. The 
= ; first is that they are run for 


profit, and even if they do 
not actually suffer from 
commercialism they are con- 
Stantly exposed to the sus- 


picion of its taint. The 
second is that their build- 
ings are poorly designed, 


often, indeed, not designed 
at all, to fit the needs of a 
modern school. In some 
cases they are arranged so 
as to make the best methods 
of instruction well-nigh im- 
possible; they are poorly 
lighted and badly ventilated, 
and would be little short of 
death traps in case of fire. 
As regards the conditions of 
education, they recall Ruskin’s statement to the 
effect that the children of the well-to-do often get 
the worst to be had for money, whereas the chil- 
dren of the poor often get the best for nothing. 
To remedy this, a school for girls and small boys 
is now in course of erection on Brimmer street. 
The building has been designed with great care to 
meet the modern needs. It is to be conducted by 
a board of trustees under such conditions that no 
dividends will accrue to any one, and financial 
success will mean only better paid teachers and 
better facilities for education. Such a school de- 
serves success,” 

The Brimmer School is already under con- 
struction in Brimmer street, corner of Chestnut, 
a location that ensures plenty of light and air, 


[ce ontinued on page 270.) 
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A WORD AS TO SOCIALISM 

We are not primarily concerned with socialism, 
but very much concerned with the way it is treated 
by its opponents. 

If the socialists prove to be big men and 
women; if they do big things; if.they are wise as 
well as good; if they grow from class-conscious- 
ness into sub-consciousness; if they are as broad 
as they are intense; if they throw overboard politi- 
cal socialists, in short, if they really make good, 
all good people will be with them. 

Those who stand for the present order of things 
will not continue the present order of things 
merely because they try to scare people by crying 

. “socialism.” There are enough things wrong in 
the present order of things to make a vast number 
of people wish the present order were better than 
it is; and unless those responsible for the present 
order of things make it better some one else will. 

It will be easier, pleasanter, and much better if 
they will do it themselves. Evolution is preferable 
to revolution, but the change will come, whether 
or no. | 

Few care very much about the philosophy or 
theory of socialism or anything else, but the vast 
majority do care about results. All sorts of things 
in industrial, commercial, political, and’ social life 
are to be greatly improved, It is only a question 
as to who do it, not as to the philosophy or theory 
of those who do it. 
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VIVES* 

Much educational wisdom of earlier days is be- 
ing unearthed. We have never known anything 
of importance of Juan Luis Vives until we read 
si much pleasure what Foster Watson says of 

im. 

Now we know that he was born in Spain during 
the year that Columbus discovered America, that 
he played an important part in educational affairs 
in Spain, England, Holland and France, and wrote 
as sensible things on education as have been 
written from his day to this. 

When we read Hoole and Vives we can but 
wonder how there could have been so much edu- 
cational wisdom before there was any America to 
give educational wisdom to the world. 

Of course he had many quarrels in those days. 
It is not an American discovery that educators 
can quarrel very intensely. Indeed, even Max- 
well and Hanus and Bagley and Allen are merely 
tossing love notes to one another in comparison 
with the differences Vives had with people with 
whom he did not agree, or we should say with 
people who did not agree with him. 

There have been rumors of a difference of 
opinion regarding woman’s place in educational 
leadership in at least one American city, but Vives 
wrote more eloquently in behalf of women in edu- 
cation four hundred years ago than any ore has 
written in the twentieth century. There are sug- 
gestions of promotion of “practical” education 
Just now and the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association at the meet- 
ing in Richmond discussed this subject, but 
Vives wrote more masterfully on that subject four 
hundred years ago than any one at Richmond 
in 1914. 

These things are very disquieting. We seem 
merely to be discovering some educational lost 
arts. 


*Vives: On Education, Juan Luis Vives. 
New York: G. P. Putaam’s Sons. ae 


EDUCATIONAL WASHINGTON 

The state of Washington headed the list in Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres’ famous classification of states 
according to education. Without dealing with his 
figures there are many phases of success in Wash- 
ington that deserve widest recognition. Without 
assuming to praise or criticise anything we give a 
group of facts that are interesting and suggestive. 

Mrs. Josephine Preston, the state superintend- 
ent, achieved great things with the legislature last 
year. She knows the schools wonderfully well. 
She wastes no time or printer’s ink in telling what 


By Foster Watson. 


is bad but puts forth all of her energy in leading 


legislators, teachers and the people to improve the 
conditions for work and the spirit in the work. 

Sixteen of the thirty-nine county superintendents 
are women. 

In a total of 8,459 different persons teaching, 
1,664 are men. Twenty per cent. men is a good 
percentage in these times. The average enroll- 
ment in the second, third and fourth grades is 
26,855, and none of these grades falls 300 below 
this average, and the fifth grade does not fall 1,600 
below the average of the four. The average for 
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the seven grades from the second to the eighth is 
23,660, and the eighth grade is but twenty per cent. 
below the average, which is an unusual showing. 
Two-thirds of the graduates of the eighth grade 
go to the high school, and one-third who enter the 
high school graduate. 

Seattle pays Superintendent F. B. Cooper $7,500, 
and his assistants $3,600, $3,300 and $2,400. One 
high school principal has $3,600, one $3,200 and 
two $3,000. Spokane pays Superintendent B. M. 
Watson $4,500, and two high school principals 
$3,300 each ; Tacoma pays Superintendent William 
F. Geiger $4,500; Everett pays Superintendent C. 
R. Frazier $4,000 ; Bellingham pays Superintendent 
Elmer L. Cave $3,000; North Yakima pays 
Superintendent A. C. Davis $2,700; Aberdeen pays 
Superintendent Arthur Wilson $2,700; Walla 
Walla pays Superintendent W. M. Keen $2,500, 
and Hoquiam pays Superintendent E. L. McDon- 
nell $2,200. These salaries are highly creditable 
for the state. 


It is distinctly noticeable that the teachers in the 


cities and towns of considerable size have had 
either a college or normal school training, and the 
high school teachers have almost uniformly been 
to a normal school and a university, a college and 
university or two universities. The education of 
the Washington high school teachers is of an un- 
usually high order. : 

Every important university in the country is 
represented. 


TRAINING VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 

How to train teachers for vocational schoois 
has been the problem everywhere. There are no 
agencies the controlling purpose of which is to 
train such teachers and few which offer adequate 
training for vocational teachers even as a spec- 
 jalty. The problem has been one of. the most im- 
portant discussed at meetings of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
and that society has recently set forth the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in training vocational 
teachers in a detailed report by a special com- 
mittee. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Education 
is also offering suggestions and has before the 
legislature a bill which it hopes will meet the 
situation. The board has some supervision over 
the industrial schools throughout the state and it 
feels that none of the existing training schools can 
furnish teachers properly prepared to go into 
these vocational schools. 

To found a separate training school for indus- 
trial teachers in any part of the state does not 
seem practicable. Much more feasible is the plan 
embodied in the bill before the legislature to 
establish with state aid evening classes where 
young mechanics and others who have already 
served an apprenticeship in their respective call- 
ings can receive specific and practical training in 
methods of teaching and class management. Such 
training will qualify them in a measure to become 
teachers in vocational classes. 

Such evening classes, properly conducted and 
open only to carefully selected students, will prob- 
ably give young men in one or two years sufficient 
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insight into teaching methods so that they can vive 
effective service in the schools, provided, of course, 
their training as workmen has been satisfactory. 
A further method suggested by the board con- 
sists in providing assistantships in existing voca- 
tional schools with small salaries attached, which 


may be taken by properly qualified persons who 
have served an apprenticeship. In these positions 
they can give assistance to teachers and take 
special courses in methods of teaching and class 


management at the same time, aid within a short 


time they should become qualified to render good 
service. 


AN EFFICIENT COMMITTEE 

President Wilson has appointed a remarkabl\ 
efficient commission to investigate and report 
upon vocational education, the report to be made 
by December 1. 

United States Senators Hoke Smith, Georgia, 
and C. S. Page, Vermont; Representatives D. M. 
Hughes, Georgia, and S. D. Fess, Ohio: C. A. 
Prosser, secretary National Society for the Pro 
motion of Industrial Education, New York: John 
A. Lapp, legislative reference librarian, Indian- 
apolis; C. H. Winslow, department of labor. 


Washington; Miss Florence Marshall, principal 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New York 
city, and Miss Agnes Nestor, Chicago, formerly 
president of the International Glove Makers’ 


Union. Four of these are virtually of New Eng- 
land, though three of them have recently taken 
up work in Washington or New York. No one is 
appointed whom anyone would have wished had 
not been named, yet it is regrettable that there is 
no one from the public schools, from educational 
administrative activities. On a committee of nine, 
four of whom are from Congress, it would have 
been impossible to secure a more representative 
committee. The presence of Senators Smith and 
Page is eminently appropriate and fortunate. Con- 
gressman Fess’ selection will please all school 
men, and Mr. Prosser is without a peer for expert 
service of this kind. 


ELLA FLAG YOUNG’S HOBBIES 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of 
Chicago schools, recently (February 7) gave the 
following as-some of her educational hobbies:— 

Fresh air in the schoolroom. 

Care of the eyes of school children. Every seat 
should be so placed that there is clear light with- 
out being in the sunshine. 

Abundant healthful exercise. 

Joyous child life in and out of school. 

Adequate food, nourishing and relishing. 

Delightful acquaintance with nature. 

Every mother, teacher, and person living in the 
house with children should teach the child that 
there is a heart which loves him, some one who 
is interested in his pleasures and his joys. 

Some of our morality is superficial. We are so 
apt to tell the child that he must not do this or 
that. This is really a tremendous responsibility. 
Some day when he finds us doing the thing we 
have forbidden him to do we shall realize it is a 
real responsibility. 
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Who can calculate what lives of the children in 
the schoolrooms may mean—great sorrow, great 
strength, or great weakness? 

CREDIT FOR MUSIC 

The educdtional world has waited all too long 
for any recognition of the educational yalue of 
music. It is less than ten years since Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, and Chelsea, Massachusetts, led the 
way, by allowing full credit for satisfactory 
work in music, whether studied in school or by 
accredited private teachers, and now many cities, 


many important cities, allow such credit. Some. 


cities even go so far as to have no school for one 
or two afternoons a week in order that students 
may have adequate time for private lessons in 
music or dancing. 


A NEW TEACHERS’ CLUB 

San Francisco has a teachers’ club that we 
think has no companion-piece: ‘Teachers’ Un- 
paid-for Outside Experience Club.” Can that be 
matched? It seems that the board of education 
regularly adopted in its salary schedule for the 
year a clause granting additional allowance for all 
those teachers in the elementary schools who did 
not receive remuneration during the school year 
1912-1913 for experience in teaching gained out- 
side of this city and for all teachers appointed to 
positions in the elementary schools hereafter, the 
amount of compensation for experience approved 
by the board of education to be one-half of the 
amount allowed in the various grades for ex- 
perience in San Francisco. The claim made by the 
long-name club is that this feature of the schedule 
has not been observed by the authorities. 


wo 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
The twelve largest college enrollments, includ- 
ing the summer terms, are as follows :— 


Columbia van 
Califormia 
Michigan 
WisCOMSIN 

Ohio State es al 


These twelve universities enroll 71,754 students. 
Of these, 15,437, or one-fifth, are in the two in 
New York city. If the College of the City of New 
York had been included as it should have been, 
the city would have had 22,000 college and univer- 
sity students, or more than a third as many as the 
ten other universities. This is near three times as 
many as Chicago, or Harvard, or Pennsylvania. 

Add Corneli to New York city and there are 
more than 25,000, or nearly half as many as the 
seven other universities. Of the thirteen big col- 
leges, six are east of the Alleghanies, with near 
40,000 enrollment. The seven big universities 
west of the Alleghanies have 40,000. This divides 
honors fairly well between the East and West as 
far as large enrollments go. : 

New York state is the great collegiate centre 
beyond question, and New York city the great 
municipal college centre. 
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JUST JUDGE 

Judge Goodnow of Chicago deserves a vote of 
thanks for fining an irate mother ten dollars for 
rushing into a Chicago public school, shaking the 
teacher vigorously and threatening to fix her 
face so that her folks would not recognize her. 
It is refreshing once in awhile to find a just judge 
who will listen to facts and stand by a teacher 


when she is clearly in the right. 


UfAH VERSUs MASSACHUSETTS 

It is exceedingly interesting to note that of the 
boys who raised the most potatoes in the 
contests of 1912 Massachusetts had five leaders. 
The first prize, however, did not come to Massa- 
chusetts, but went to Utah, where Merle Hyer of 
Lewiston raised %64 bushels at a cost of $60. 
The second prize came to Massachusetts, William 
Pierce of Lincoln raising 346 bushels. The Utah 
lad’s potatoes cost him less than eight cents a 
bushel to raise while the Massachusetts lad’s 
cost him forty cents a bushel, but the Massa- 
chusetts boy received eighty-seven cents a 
bushel for his and the Utah boy only sixty cents. 
The net profit per bushel was in favor of the 
Utah boy by five cents a bushel. 

SEX HYGIENE 

Wisely or otherwisely, there is slight probability 
that sex hygiene will be popular with school 
boards in the near future, at least in large cities. 
There are too many opposing forces and they are 
too forceful. The Chicago experiment appears to 
have been abandoned and New York does not 
propose to try the experiment. It is easy for 
highly progressive persons to see that something 
should be done, easy to have a nightmare over 
conditions that need attention, but no one has a 


It is a great combination when Henry Turner 
Bailey appreciates publicly the color notation dis- 
covered by Albert H. Munsell, the greatest art 
demonstration in color in generations. 


The nine-years elementary course is doomed, 
whether you want it to be or not. 


Young teachers, aspiring teachers must do 
much summer school study. 


The wisdom of school outings to Washington is 
being seriously questioned. 


Camp Fire Girls afford an excellent opportunity 
to save a wayward girl, 


Be sure that everything vocational is edica- 
tional. 


A pension scheme must be absolutely reliable. 
Wage eternal warfare on the cigarette. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 


Report of Department of Superintendence in 
next issue. 
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BAUCIS AND PHILEMON 


‘ EDNA J. LEIDT 


Teachers’ Traiming Schoel, Buffalo,N. Y 


ACT Ff. SCENE I. 


A street at night dimly 
several house doors. Here 
from the houses is seen. 

Zeus and Hermes disguised as travelers have ap- 
proached from the left of the stage. Hermes clings 
to his father’s left hand. Zeus knocks loudly and re- 
peatedly at the door near the centre of the stage. 

Zeus (after knocking, to the owner of the house)— 
Come, I pray you, open to us your house. We are 
spent with our weary journey and fain would rest us. 

Owner (shaking his head, which is protected by a 
night cap, from an upper window, his voice gruff and 
sneering)—So weary, eh? Well, me thinks yonder 
erove offers a fair place for a night’s rest. There the 
gracious nymph Clo and gay attendants spread 
fragrant carpets of pine needles that call to slumber, 
and themselves lull to oblivion all creatures, men and 
gods, that listen by the trees wherein they hide their 
forms. Go, try their hospitality, for into no house of 
mine shau enter strangers at this o’clock. 

Zeus—Ay, for myself the enchanted grove would 
suffice, but for this my son, so young, so tender, crave 
I a more sheltered asylum. (Briskly.) Come, let us in. 

Owner (with a threatening movement of his hand and 


showing the outlines of 
and there a failing light 


hee 


head)—Awav! Away! No more of this. Neither to 
traveler nor traveler's son open I my door. Begone! 
I would to mine own rest. 

{Withdraws head and disappears after a final 


threatening with his fist.] 

Zeus (turning to look down at Hermes and then to 
gaze over the valley)—This fair valley nourishes an in- 
hospitable race. (Raises his right hand in a curse.) 
Woe unto them. 

Hermes—Ay, Father, be it so. Yet, let us try at 
this last door. Mayhap the dwellers therein are 
kinder, more grateful for the bounty the sovereign 
hand of Zeus has rained upon them. (Turning and look- 
ing at the sky.) Behold! the silver flood that pours 
from radiant Diana’s chariot is gone and those heavy, 
rolling clouds predict a storm. Do try this house, my 
father. 

[Zeus, approaching door, knocks. It is immediately 
opened by an old man who comes out and draws Zeus 
in; his wife follows. } 

Zeus—Kind sir, the journey we have undertaken has 
left us, friendless, homeless in this valley. May we 
rest this night, protected from the elements, in your 
mansion? 

Philemon (drawing the strangers near the house and 
stepping aside to allow them to enter)—Enter and rest 
you. Whatever we have, humble though it is, my 
spouse and I gladly offer to your comfort. 

Baucis (following her guests and her husband into 
the house)—Yes, enter and rest you. 


SCENE 2. 


Interior of cottage. A modest room with an open 
fire and a few bits of furniture. Philemon places a seat 
over which his wife spreads a cloth. (Exit Philemon.) 

Baucis (dropping a curtsy)—-I pray you be seated, 
sirs, and forgive the meagre comforts which are the 
best we have to give. 

[She bustles away, preparing herbs and bacon over 
the fire.] 

{Enter Philemon with a wooden bowl containing 
war.n water for his guests’ ablutions.] 


Philemon—lI bring you here water from our enchanted 
well. Wash you in it and hear the tale. (Both guests 
approach and wash.) 

Long ago, our Father Zeus went by this valley, and 
being well pleased with the kindness of the villagers, 
caused a spring to rise from the ground; and, casting 
a spell over it, promised that the crystal stream should 
never fail to refresh. So now, thanks to the King of 
Olympus, when droughts occur in neighboring lands, 
we have plenty, and to spare. Great are 
wards to the just! 

[Zeus, having finished refreshing himself, returns to 
his seat; Hermes still plays with the enchanted water.) 

Zeus—Lone ago, you say, the people were hospitable. 
How now? The boy and I have knocked at well nigh 
every door in tthe village, only to be scolded and 
threatened until we departed. You, good sir, and your 
wife, have alone remembered the gifts of the gods and 
shared with strangers. Zeus shall sce and reward both 
the just and the unjust. 

[Baucis meanwhile steadies a table with a shell, rubs 
it with scented herbs, and throws over it a threadbare, 
but immaculate cloth and places the meal 
With a deep curtsy she addresses the guests. ] 

Would our guests be pleased to partake of our simple 
fare? 

{Guests seat themselves. Philemon and Baucis wait 
upon them, then taste the wine with them.] 

Philemon—The wine partaken in good company has 
a richer flavor, and urges one to drain another cup. 
Wife, is there more? 

[Baucis looks in alarm at her husband, then at the 
pitcher, her glance becoming one of astonishment. 
She gasps, but fills the cup and gives it to Philemon.] 

Philemon—To my wife! 

[Baucis drops a curtsy, then proceeds to wait on 
guests. } 

Zeus—Baucis, fill up my goblet that I may 
Philemon’s toast. 

[Philemon takes Zeus’s cup to Baucis, waiting for 
her to fill it. He looks in and sees tthe pitcher full as 
at first. They exchange glances.] 

Baucis—The gods are with us! 

{Both drop to knees, Zeus and Hermes gently raising 
them. ] 

Zeus—Arise, good people, for the gods are with you 
and are well pleased. 

{Zeus and Hermes turn from couple, raising their 
hands in blessing of the home. Phiiemon and Baucis 
confer in agitated whispers. ] 

Philemon—A sacrifice to the gods were meet. 

Baucis—Ay, but, my husband, what have we? 
would we give our all! 

Philemon—Wife, the old goose faticned of market— 
it would make a fair offering. Come, let us get her. 

[Exit. Hurrying of feet, flapping of wings, goose’s 
voice. | 


Zeus’s re- 


thereon. 


join in 


Gladly 


Zeus and Hermes turn, looking into adjoining yard. 

Hermes (laughing)—My father, (laugh) see, the good 
man and his spouse would offer unto us their goose. 
(Laugh) It flaps its wings in anger-—it runs—ah, the 
old man nearly had it. Poor Baucis! the chase is too 
fast for her stiff limbs. Philemon docs well, but the 
old goose better; (laugh) here ithe bird comes, seeming 


to know where to find refuge. How fat she is! Now, 
Philemon can do no more! Oh, father, have them 


spare the goose. 
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Zeus (to Philemon and Baucis)—Good Philemon, we 
perceive the gracious deed you and your faithful wife 
would do. But leave by—the goose, as this young son 
desires, shall vo free. Your good desire is accepted as 
the act. 

But now—since you alone of all the dwellers in this 
peaceful vale have done the duty asked of Greeks to 
strangers, shall alone be saved from the punishment 
that justly must befall so ungracious a race. Make 
ready and come with us. " 

[Exit all, Hermes and Zeus leading.] 


{Curtain. ] 
SCENE 3. 

The four on a hill overlooking the valley. Zeus and 
Hermes raise their hands—wind and rain. 

Zeus—Behold, the spring that once.a blessing was, 
becomes a curse—the instrument of punishment. Rise 
and flood the plain, O Spring. 

Philemon—Ay, behold the wrath of our just god. 
His might causes the storm to rage and roar like the 
mountain lion wounded. 

Baucis (clinging to Philemon’s arm)—Oh, see the fair 
homes torn by the dashing waves. Ah, Justice, ‘chief 
virtue of the ~ods, is hard. (Hides face in hands.) 

Philemon—Be comforted, dear wife. Our house— 
it falls—no, its low roof arises—the crooked walls 
straighten (exultingly)—a temple rises in its stead! Let 
us praise Zeus! 

Zeus—Each has his just reward. The villagers have 
theirs; and now what favor would you of us? 

fBaucis and Philemon consult at a distance.] 

Hermes—Father, see the fair Aurora drawing by the 
dark drapes of night, proclaiming a fair day after so 
stormy a night. 

Philemon (approaching and bending his knees, Baucis 
curtsying)—Miehty Zeus, and Hermes the Swift, the 
boon, we crave—to be priest and priestess in yonder 
temple until the gods call us from our earthly home. 
May we depart together to be in death united as in 
life! 

Zeus—These wishes, modest and meet, are granted. 
Farewell, my priests. (Hermes with him) Farewell. 

[Gods make exit. Baucis and Philemon drop to 
knees, side by side.] 


[ Curtain. ] 
ACT II. SCENE I. 

A meadow. Shepherd playing a lute. A group of 
young Greek girls dancing and singing. They stop and 
arrange themselves at the shepherd’s feet and behind 
him. The leader turns to the shepherd. 

Leader—Now shepherd, we ‘have danced for you. 
So, while we rest us, pray relate the story of these 
venerable trees before our temple. 

Shepherd—True to my troth am I. Listen. 
[Settles himself more comfortably.] 
SHEPHERD'S STORY. 

Your grandsires and grand-dames gamboled as babes 
beneath those trees; and when to gracious maidenhood 
and stalwart youth attained plighted their vows be- 
neath their shade. So long have these trees stood, en- 
circling the guardians of the weary ‘traveler. 

But ere this, no trees, but an ancient priest and his 
aged wife, stood side by side upon the steps of Zeus’s 
sanctuary, rehearsing to gaping, pilgrims the story of 
the great vod’s visit to ‘their home. And as their 
tongues glorified his name, their feet were rooted to 
the ground, bark enclosed their withered forms and 
green-leaved boughs shot up to wreath their heads; 
each beheld the other’s transformation; both spoke the 
last words: at the same moment: “Farewell, dear 
spouse”; the brown bark sealing their lps forever— 
save, as some say, they whisper to each other when the 
sweet wind passes among their leaves, that often have 
been seen to touch and cling to each other as in caress. 

[Short silence.] - 
dance once more, fair maids, and 
to the praise and reward of Baucis 
Philemon—priest and priestess to Zeus, friends 
[A short dance and song. Curtain.] 


Shepherd—Now 
ing, as ‘ye swing, 
and 


to the friendless. 
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BOSTON’S NEW BRIMMER SCHOOL 


[Continued from page 265.] 


being but a block removed from the Charles River 
Basin and Esplanade. It is to be of most modern 
construction, fireproof throughout with the health 
of the children guarded not only by proper ven- 
tilation in the schoolrooms, but by gymnasium 
facilities, well-designed playrooms and_ well- 
equipped bathrooms and dressing rooms. Roof 
gardens and a covered roof exercise room are 
others of the attractive features, which make it 
possible even to have open-air recitations. There 
will be a provision on the roof also for garden 
plots for the children, following the Montessori 
system, a graduate from the school in Rome being 
on the staff of instructors. 

The school is to be managed by a_ board of 
trustees including Dr. Maclaurin for president 
and the president of Smith College, the dean of 
Radcliffe, physictans, among whom are Drs. 
Henry Bowditch and Joel Goldthwaite, and other 
representative citizens, including Mrs. John W. 
Bartol, Mrs. Dwight Blaney, Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
and Messrs. Wyman K. Flint, Hollis French, 
Frederick O. Houghton, Henry B. Sawyer, 


Charles A. Stone, Galen L. Stone and Bentley 
Warren. 


The capacity is to be two hundred pupils in all 
the classes together. The school will take over 
that now conducted by Miss Cummings on Bea- 
con street, which has been in existence for a gen- 
eration, Many women prominent in social and 
educational circles being among its graduates. 


LOS ANGELES LEADS COUNTRY IN SCHOOL 
POPULATION 
[Los Angeles Times.] 


Los Angeles has advanced to another pre-eminent po- 
sition among the cities of the United States, for fig- 
ures compiled by the superintendent of schools show 
that his city has a greater school enrollment, in pro- 
portion to population, than any other city. 

In Los Angeles one person out of every seven attends 
either a public or private school. There is no approach 
to such an estimate in any other city in the country. 

Eight years ago there were two high schools in Los 
Angeles; now there are ten. Eight years ago there 
were 2,000 ‘pupils attending high school in this city. 
Now there are 14,000. Eight years ago itthere were but 
four courses of study ioffered. Now there are forty- 
eight courses. 

The high school enrollments in this city have in- 
creased during the past three years at the rate of thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. per annum. 

Nothing registers the growth of a city so accurately 
ais tthe increase in school attendance. Those people who 
may have thought that much of Los Angeles’ increase 
was due to the “visits” of tourists now have a forceful 
negative answer—tourists do not ‘go to school, and dur- 
ing the past ten years the enrollment in all the public 
schools of this city thas increased from ten to twelve 
per cent. each vear. 

The average increase in the total enroliment of high 
and elementary schools oyer the corresponding month 
for last year is ‘twelve per cent, each year. 

The average increase in the total enrollment of the 
public night schools is remarkable, being twenty-six per 
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cent. over that of the corresponding months of last 
year. 

Statistics ordinarily are dry and uninteresting, but 
those that tell so accurately and so forcibly of a tre- 
mendous, steady growth of Los Angeles are not in that 
class. 

The total enrollment during the first school month 
of 1912-13 was 58,532. The total enrollment during the 
first school month of 1913-14 was 67,109, showing an 
increase of 8,577. 

The school authorities estimate that before the end of 
the school year the total enrollment will exceed that of 
last vear by between 3,000 and 4,000 more. 

It is estimated that ithe cost of providing educational 
facilities for those additional pupils will be close to 
$1,000,000—an expense which is always gladly met. That 
estimate cost is arrived at in this manner: The average 
number of pupils in each room is forty; the cost of car- 
ing for one room of fonty pupils for a year is $4,000. 
That amount, however, does not provide for text-books, 
other supplies, or the school grounds. ‘Alt present about 
fourteen large buildings are needed for the elementary 
schools alone. 

The growth of the high schools has been even more 
remarkable. Los Angeles now has one Witerary high 
school, three cosmopolitan high schools, one technical 
high school, one agricultural high school and one marine 
hich school, and three others besides. 

There are now fourteen elementary evening sclrools 
all well attended. 

A year ago the attendance at the night schools was 
1,200. At present—and the school year is not half 
passed—the attendance is 3,600, and 2,800 of that num- 
ber are attending the Polytechnic night school. Twenty- 
five different courses are offered to the night school 
classes. 

The number of teachers in Los Angeles is 2,482, or 
enough to make a fair-sized town by ‘themselves. © Of 
that number 432 are in the high schools; 1,861 in the 
elementary schools and 189 in the kindergarten. 

The number of schoolrooms built last year was 495, 
and it is expected that even more will be constructed 
this year. 

There are more than 182 temporary buildings in use. 

Last year there were forty half-day schools; at pres- 
ent there are seventy, with the prospect of forty more 
before the year is finished. 

The number of rooms at present in the course of con- 
struction is seventy-three; thirty-three at Lincoln high 
school and forty at Boyle Heights intermediate school. 

The following ts a comparison of enrollments, show- 
ing the rapid growth of population in Los Angeles dur- 
ing tthe past ten years:— a 

1913 


1903 
Total enrollment in elementary grades. ..12,891 67,109 
Total enrollment in thigh schools ........ 1,015 9,034 
Total enrollment in evening schools...... 203 10,833 
Total mumber of teachers ............... 629 2,482 
Number of high school graduates ....... 211 1,088 
Number of school buildings... ... tare 62 179 
Total valuation of school property $1,699,900 $10,165,655 
+0-@-0-@-0- 


F. W. A., Michigan: There is no question in my own 
mind that every city superintendent in the United States 
and every villave superintendent ought to take the 
Journal. 


C. E. H., Oklahoma: The more I read the Journal, the 
more I am convinced that it is the best school paper 
published. 


L. C. O., Colorado: Please do not omit an issue of the 
Journal as I cannot be without your most valuable pa- 


per. 
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CO-OPERATION FOR CIVIC EDUCATION 

The United States Bureau of Education has entered 
into an arrangement with the National Municipal 
League and other organizations for the advancement of 
more effective training for citizenship, both in the 
schools and through other agencies that have a civic 
educational purpose. The secretary of the league’s com- 
mittee on civic education has been appointed a special 
collaborator in the bureau and will have an office there, 
acting as the bureau’s specialist in this field. 

The bureau, with this outside co-operation, will seek 
through publications and otherwise, to stimulate greater 
mterest in the subject both among educators and the 
public generallv. and to give all assistance possible to 
those who wish it in developing more effective methods 
of civic training. 

‘One practical result already partly accomplished is the 
co-operation of various civic and educational organiza- 
tions with each other and with the bureau in gathering, 
through one channel, information that many orgamniza- 
tions are now seeking independently of each other. The 
information will then be maide available to all who wish 
it through the bureau. The numerous independent in- 
quiries in the same field are wasteful, in some cases in- 
effective, and impose a heavy burden on school adminis- 
trators. One school superinterident writes that he re- 
ceives from three to five questionnaires each week. This 
burden can be largely reduced, if not wholly eliminated, 
by proper co-operation through tthe bureau of educa- 
tion. Already four or five organizations that were 
planning independent investigations are uniting their 
efforts with the bureau in tthis way. 

Such investigation, however, is wholly incidental to 
the real purpose of the arrangement with tthe bureau, 
which is constructive in character. The plan as agreed 
upon includes, among other things, the following:— 

1. To make the experience of one community, or 
school, or individual available to all who are interested 
in the subject. 

‘The bureau of education recently published a bulletin 
on the work of the Georgia Club of the State Normal 
school at Athens, Georgia. The work of this club for 
teachers-in-training is full of suggestion for schools in 
other localities. The committee of the National Munici- 
pal League also issued a bulletin on the same subject, 
One result of this is the request of the department of 
education in another state for a supply of these bulle- 
tins “to use in an effort to interest our normal schools”. 

Under the arrangement with the bureau, it will be pos- 
sible systematically to issue descriptions of other experi- 
ments and methods, and make them available to prac- 
tically every teacher and school administrator in the 
country. 

2. An effort in behalf of the better preparation of 
teachers for the work of ttraining citizens. 

This question is peculiarly important. There is a pretty 
general complaint that one of the chief obstacles in way 
of effective civic training is the lack of preparation on 
the part of 'the teachers for this side of their work. While 
some of the training schools for tteachers, like that in 
Athens, Georgia, are doing valuable work in this line, 
the principals of many others frankly express dissatis 
faction with their provisions for ‘this part of the teachers’ 
training. There are school systems in which teachers 
are ftectively trained for tthis civics work, even while 
they are teaching. The bureau will seek to help in bring- 
ing about better conditions in tthis respect. 

3. To discover, if possible, practical standards by 
which tthe value of experiments and methods may be 
tested, and the stimulation of teachers and supervisors 
to record results and to test their methods by such stan- 
dards. 

It is felt by many that certain long-established methods 
of teaching government in the secondary and elementary 
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better? Is it sufficient that children should know how 
the President is elected, or that they should be able to 
recite the Constitution? If not, what results should be 
sought for, and how should ithese results be measured, 
or can they be measured? These and similar questions 
the bureau of education, in co-operation with others 
interested in the subject, hopes to be able to throw 
light on. 

4. To point the way in which the entire work of the 
school may be made to have a more definite civic value. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, some most effective civics 
was taught in the high school course in chemistry, and 
high school pupils were used in the municipal labora- 
tories in making water analyses, milk analyses, etc. In 
Cleveland and elsewhere, municipal problems are worked 
out along practical lines in tthe biology courses. In In- 
dianapolis there was introduced in the elementary schools 
a course in “community arithmetic.” Vocational edu- 
cation has its civic aspect. Hygiene in the 
schools is being treated more and more from the stand- 
point of public health and sound citizenship. The very 
life of the school is being organized more and more with 
its Civic consequences in view. The conception of the 
opportunity of the school for civic training, which will 
control the activity of the Bureau of Education in co- 
operation with outside organizations, includes much 
more than a mere course in government. The problem 
of effective civic education is in a large sense co-exten- 
sive with the problem of effective education, and “the 
final justification of public taxation for public 
education lies in its training of the young people for citi- 
zenship.” 

5. A study of the activities of other agencies which 
work largely through the participation of children or 
young people in civic activities, both from the point of 
view of the immediate civic results and of their educa- 
tional value. 

The program is not limited to tthe activities of the 
schools. A plan is maturing, for example, for co-opera- 
ition with the Intercollegiate Civic League in the interest 
of activities by which college and high school students 
may more definitely relate their classroom instruction 
to the real life of the community. This will mean, among 
other things, an attempt to secure the co-operation of 
chambers of commerce, city clubs, and other civic or- 
ganizations in finding opportunity for and in guiding the 
actual participation of these students m community 
affairs. 

6. To cultivate close co-operation with educational 
authorities and professional teachers’ organizations 
through personal conference and otherwise. 

Several cities and one or two state educational depart- 
ments have already sought tthe direct assistance of the 
league’s committee and of the Bureau in reorganizing 
their courses of civic training, and this co-operation is 
being given to the fullest extent possible. 


The expense of graduation dresses and of the flowers 
that are often a feature at graduation e2.ercises has 
moved the Passaic (New Jersey) high school authori- 
ties, it is reported, to offer prizes for the prettiest 
graduation dresses made by the graduates themselves 
at a cost not exceeding $5, and to prohibit altogether 
the presentation of flowers. The unhappiness that 


sometimes mars such occasions for the less wealthy stu- 
dents will thus, it is hoped, be averted. 
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schools have failed to produce adequate results. Judged 
by what standards is this true? By what standards is it 
determined that substitutes for the old methods are any 
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AN EIGHTH GRADE IDEAL 


J. A. BEATTIE 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


1. Be able to speak the English language. 

2. Be able to write readily and legibly, easily 
and accurately. 

3. Be able to spell the words used in common 
life and in daily business. 

4. Be able to read a book and a newspaper with 
distinct articulation, clear enunciation and correct 
pronunciation. 

5. Be able to gain the meaning from the 
printed page with such clearness and understand- 
ing that it can be told to others. 

6. “Be able to use all the arithmetical knowledge 
necessary for common life and ordinary affairs. 

%. Be able to employ free-hand drawing in 
illustration of thought, and the charm and har- 


mony of music in the cultivation of taste and 
beauty. 


8. Know enough geography to appreciate 
current events, possess a general idea of the 
earth’s surface, and understand the relation of 
geography to individual and national welfare. 

9. Understand the leading facts, the heroic 
deeds, and the sincere devotion of the makers of 
American history so well that they will inspire to 
earnest and patriotic citizenship. 

10. Value the principles of our government 
well enough to cast an intelligent ballot, to appre- 
ciate men and measures and to judge righteously 
the acts and the representatives of the people. 

11. Be intelligent in the laws and conditions 
of health and be able to appreciate the advantages 
of a “sound mind in a sound body.” 

12. Possess definite preparation (as far as it 
goes) for a vocation, knowledge of the use and 
productiveness of machinery, understand the re- 
quirements of a useful life and be able to appre- 
ciate the conditions of industrial progress and 
material well being. ‘ 

13. Be honest in purpose, worthy in conduct, 
genuine in character, generous in heart, and trust- 
worthy in life. 

14. Have formed fixed habits of thrift, in- 
dustry, politeness, temperance and truthfulness. 

15. Be able to enjoy the beauties of nature 
and the glory of the heavens; to appreciate the 
sacredness of human rights and the wealth of op- 
portunity on every hand and be inspired by the 


almost divine in the literature of the English 
tongue. 


TWO OF GOD’S NOBLEMEN 


Louisville, Ky., February 10, 1914. 

My dear Mr. Winship: I see by the issue of the 
Journal of the Sth inst. that Dr. Calvin M. Wood- 
ward of St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. James A. Foshay 
of Los Angeles, Cal., have passed through the portals 
of death into the city of God. 

These were two of God’s noblemen. Their ex- 
alted characters, rich experiences, and superb work in 
behalf of popular education constitute a precious heri- 
tage to their friends and co-workers. Each year the 


land of spirits is enriched by the coming of such as 
these. 


W. H. Bartholomew. 
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A KENTUCKY METHOD. IN THE STUDY OF 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
RUBY A. HENRY 

There are many avenues of approach to the 
study of commercial geography, but I prefer and 
use the one which keeps my pupils close to their 
own industrial environment. I wish the subject 
to be real, vital, an inseparable part of their pres- 
ent and future lives. To realize this, we as a class 
disregard textbooks for awhile and work out our 
lessons from life itself from the activities in our 
own city. We discuss and analyze the traffic of 
our streets; what the drays carry to and from the 
wharf and the stations; what is unloaded or loaded 
at the freight depots; what the country wagons 
contribute to our commerce. 

I draw wax paper stencil maps of the city and 
make several hundred copies on the neostyle. On 
these maps the pupils block in the wholesale and 
retail districts, stations, wharfs, or manufacturing 
centres, as they observe them on their long car 
rides to and from school. 

Then, by using every available reference, such as 
telephone directories, the United States census of 
manufacturers, and the publications of our Com- 
mercial Club, we tabulate and classify the data that 
have beer gained by observation. We thus learn 
what are the leading manufactures of Louisville, 
and how these rank in comparison with other 
cities. When the pupils have reached this point 
they are ready for something of the deeper purpose 
of the study of commercial geography, the dis- 
covery of the causes of which these local industries 
are effects. Why is Louisville a centre for the 
manufacture of tobacco, liquor, implements, 
leather, harness, etc.? 

It is evident that we must find the answer to 
such questions outside of the city itself. Thus our 
universe—narrow as our own city streets at first 
—widens to include our state and the entire Ohio 
valley. From the product maps of our textbooks 
and of the atlas of the twelfth census, we work out 
product maps of our own region, on large-scale 
stenciled maps. Here I may explain that 1 now 
prepare this kind of map for all our map work. 
I have carefully examined all the map leaflets and 
books generally used for this purpose; but I find 
them expensive when used in large numbers, and 
full of distracting details, and the children attempt 
to make;works of art when using them. With 


these stenciled copies, printed on cheap paper, we 
can quickly fix a point developed in the course of 
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the lesson without losing the main thought of it. 

With this simple equipment each pupil sketches 
the regions of corn, tobacco, wheat, grass, forest, 
minerals, and so gets a reasonably clear idea of 
the resources of his part of the world, and easily 
sees that Louisville’s manufactures are largely the 
result of Louisville’s environments. These con- 
clusions, concretely worked out, can afterward be 
applied to any manufacturing centre, fundamental 
conditions being everywhere the same. 

At this point in our study I have followed two 
differing plans with different classes, solely as a 
pedagogical experiment. With one class I con- 
tinued our study of the manufacturing industries 
of the world, using our local establishments as the 
starting point for our research. This part of the 
subject is always interesting, but I found that the 
pupils were hardly ready for it so early in their 
course. My other plan, which is the one I shall 
follow until a better one appears, was to teach the 
fundamental physical conditions that determine 
what the products of any region shall be. This 
is the heavy science of commercial geography, and 
I find that it takes careful handling to bring it 
within the grasp of the minds of young people. I 
try to present it as concretely as possible, start- 
ing again with our own environment and finding 
for ourselves the physical forces that make Ken- 
tucky’s products what they are. To know these 
we must study its physiography, climate, rainfall, 
drainage, soil, in short all those bugaboos of the 
geography teacher everywhere. 

With this knowledge we have a working basis, 
intensive but not extensive. We have a few well- 
learned, fundamental facts about the influence of 
forces of nature in determining the character of 
vegetation. With these we are ready to journey 
over the world to know our earth and what is go- 
ing on in it. We wander in strange lands under 
unknown skies and yet find everywhere something 
familiar, Finally, when our steps turn homeward 
again, we readjust our original ideas of the magni- 
tude and importance of this, our starting place. 
Though it has shrunken terribly, we like it more 
than ever. Still, with Marcus Aurelius, we are 
prepared to say: “My city and country, so far as I 
am Antoninus, is Rome, but so far as I am a man, 
it is the world.” 


IF 
If I had only Jones’ luck 
I’d make a million cold; 
If I had only Smithers’ pull 
His office I would hold. 


If I had lived in younger days 
I would have made my mark; 

If I’d been born ’neath other stars 
The world to me would hark. 


If I had not to grub for bread 
My muse mankind would thrill; 
Ii all the world were not awry 
I should be famous still. 


But though I lay the blame on chance 
I notice with a sigh 
The fact I cannot quite escape, 
That half of “If” is “I.” 
—McLandburgh Wilson. 
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ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. E. 
Forman. New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 634 pp. 61 maps and numerous illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.50. 

A new American history must make its place by 
appealing to a group of teachers and students who are 
not satisfied with anything now provided in the line of 
historical textbooks. In no subject are there more 
texts scientifically and skilfully prepared by specialists 
than in American history. They may sometime fall all 
together and give way to a new order of historians, as 
George Bancroft and the textbooks based on his rever- 
ential conception of history gave way to a 
new order of when the laboratory 
idea came into the historical realm; but no one 
seems yet to have the courage and the vision to give 
us the new history throbbing with the vigor and vital- 
ity of which an American school history is capable. 

Mr. Forman is on the way and probably he has gone 
as far as school sentiment will allow. He has utterly 
ignored the division into “administrations,” he has 
subordinated politics to industrial, commercial and so- 
cial movements which dominate politics. He makes 
political leaders the servants of the real leaders in hu- 
man achievement. 

Mr. Forman dares to make economic and social 
forces more significant than wars and legislation. Com- 
merce and industry, transportation, urban development, 
immigration, great inventions, education, social and in- 
dustrial betterment, the rule of the people—such topics 
as these are treated in a liberal manner with the re- 
sult that the pupil may learn how the world around 
him has come to be what it is. 

Every departure which Mr. Forman has made is 
highly suggestive of the possibilities of the new Ameri- 
can history, but he has lacked the courage to pass over 
lightly many things that have played no essential part 
in history. 

Some time there will be a clever distinction be- 
tween the sewer systems and the water systems, as it 
were, in history, between the arterial and veinous blood 
jin a nation’s growth. However, it is worth much to see 
a man headed in the right direction. 


THE BEACON FIRST READER. By James H. 
Fassett, 29 Beacon street Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Superintendent Fassett has given his city, Nashua, 
New Hampshire, an enviable reputation for many years 
notably by ‘the skill the children have in reading early 
and permanently. Nashua is one of the few cities in 
which there has been such a completely original adapta- 
tion of an old practice as to make @t genuinely new, 
and this has been done in phonics. 

Superintendent Fassett’s phonetic system is free from 
the cumbersome impediments and strained artificiality 
which have prejudiced so many teachers and supervis- 
ors against the whole phonic idea. In the Beacon 
First Reader he makes every step of the teaching so 
plain that even an inexperienced teacher can hardly go 
astray. 

We have been interested in *the previously issued 
Beacon Primer, Beacon Phonetic Chart, and the 
Beacon Reading Chart, but always with a fear that the 
idea might lack the projected efficiency that would 
materialige in the art of easy and agreeable reading 
when the learning how to read had _ been achieved. 
After all, the test is not so much in the learning to read 
as in the reading after thev have learned to read. Our 
fears are allayed and the promise of the early work 


fulfilled by the appearance of the Beacon First 
Reader. 


THE BACK YARD FARMER. By J. Willard Bolte. 
Chicago: Forbes Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 238 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a charming book for boys and girls and their 
mothers and fathers, for anyone who has a garden 
patch at home or school, and a little time and some 
taste for gardening. The back-yard garden has more 
possibilities of much health and happiness and some 
profit than has any other use of the same time, brains 
and money. Nowhere, however, is there so great a 
difference between the right and wrong use of time, 
labor and money. Before one inexperienced in garden- 
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i..g begins in the back yard, he should have “The Back 
Yard Farmer,’ whose seventy-five chapters. give 
complete and reliable directions for the cultivation of 
vegetables, fruit and flowers, the management of 
poultry and pets, the proper care of ‘the lawn, vines and 
shade trees. 

The author, who is evidently a practical gardener 
and an authoritv on the subject, was for several years 
a member of the faculty of two state agricultural col- 
leges and writes in a clear and entertaining style. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE BOY. 
By William A. McKeever. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, net. 
Professor McKeever has been rendering the country 

a distinct and important service by the sensible way in 
which he has written for parents and teachers about 
their boys, and this is the most effective piece of work 
he has done because it brings him into the national field 
in a most satisfactory manner. The book gets down to 
the real problems of parents and teachers with real 
boys. It represents a genuine boy face to face with his 
life, not a type-form boy facing a type-form life, but the 
real thing in both cases. It discusses frankly, courage- 
ously and wisely the whole subject of efficiency in fitting 
boys for efficiency in the life they may lead if at their 
best. 


THE TENDENCY TO THE CONCRETE AND 
PRACTICAL IN MODERN EDUCATION. By 
Charles W. Eliot. Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

_ It is interesting that Dr. Eliot is bringing together and 

issuing some of the many interesting and vigorous 

things that he has been saying in conventions, and on 
other occasions, studies and opinions that should be 
available for libraries—public, professional, and private. 

In this form the expense is so slight that there is no ex- 

cuse for its not being owned and read by every teacher. 


Recent Adoptions of 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


FROM 
APPLETON'S LIST 


_GORTON’S HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN PHYSICS 
Adopted in 1913 for-state use in Louisiana, 
Georgia, Indiana. 


BRADBURY’S INDUCTIVE CHEMISTRY 
State of Indiana 


Lynn, Mass. : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chester, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McLAUGHLIN’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NATION (New Revised Edition) 
Rochester, N. Y. Peoria, 


Camden, N. J. Albany, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Dayton, Ohio 


WESTERMANN’S STORY OF THE ANCIENT 
NATIONS 

Somerville, Mass. 

Bloomington, Ill. 
Easton, Pa. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Olean, N. Y. 
Joplin, Mo. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
— than Friday preceding date of 
ssue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH. 


6-&: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 

6: Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, W. H. Price, 
Watertown, sec’y. 

6: New England Federation for 
Rural Progress, Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton; Dr. Joseph L. Hill, University 

- of Vermont, pres.; James A, Mc- 
Kibben, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, sec’y. 

6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Winona; Su- 
perintendent J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 

7: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sanders Theatre. 

27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jacksonville; William A. 
Gore, supt. 


APRIL. 


2-4: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Marion; James S. Camp- 
bell, supt. 

2-4: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington; County 
Elizabeth Sheahan, 
Oskaloosa, sec’y. 

2-4; Southwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs; J. H. Bever- 
fdge, supt. 

bama Educational Associa- 
tion, Birmingham; W. Griggs, 
Gadsden, sec’y. , 

9-1i: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 

Association, Atlantic City, N. J.; 


ing Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Address, T. D. Senson, 
Trenton, N. J. 

15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 


Fayetteville, president. 


29-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, fass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 

27-28: Illinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

30-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


MAY. 


1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. Henderson, 
sec’y.. Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

2%: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 


JUNE. 


17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: Amerfcan Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

a-ii: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

~ OCTOBER. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury. 
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ESTERBROOK 
SCHOOL PENS 


The smooth easy-writing qualities of Esterbrook Pens 
make them the best for the scholars to use, and their 
ling-wearing cualities make them the most economical 


as well. 
At all stationers. 


Write to us for samples. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


New York 


Camden N. J. 


BU 


NATURAL SLANT 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERIDEN. The name of the 


donor of the new gymnasium for 


,Kimball Academy was announced by 


Principal Charles Alden Tracy at 
the dinner of the Boston Alumni As- 
sociation. The gymnasium is given 
by Dr. Henry M. Silver, 67, of New 
York, in memory of Charles Louis 
Silver, ’65. 

PLYMOUTH. Plymouth’s up-to- 
date high school building was de- 
stroyed by fire February 25. The fire 
started in the boiler room, and by the 
time it was extinguished only the 
four walls of the structure were left 
standing. Fortunately the normal 
school in this city was able to turn 
over some of its space to high school 
students. Other temporary quarters 
have been engaged. The building, 
erected in 1903-1904 at an expense of 
more than $50,000, carried $30,000 in- 
surance. 


VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON. More than $110 
toward a fund for the purchase of a 
lantern for the new high school 
building and a victrola for the 
graded school were raised by a re- 
cent entertainment of the primary 
school,—a remarkable achievement 
for a town of this size. The first 
entertainment will be followed by two 
others, one by the high school in the 
near future and one in the spring by 
the intermediate grades. 

The. last legislature appropriated 
money for the collection of slides 
upon Vermont industries, scenery 


and history and for lanterns. These 
are to be used in the rural schools 
principally. 

The high school has made a start 
toward a co-operative system, which 
will be continued under more favor- 
able conditions next year when the 
new building is occupied. At pres- 
ent, Owing to the crowded condition 
oi the school, only the commercial 
course is affected. All students in 
the senior year are to attend school 
in the morning and work in the 
afternoon. In this way each pupil 
receives three months’ practical ex- 
perience before graduation, and at 
the same time the school receives 
knowledge of any weakness in the 
course, which can be strengthened 
at once. 

In order to give pupils ability to 
speak in public and to preside suc- 
cessfully at a meeting. Principal F. 
D. Mabrey has inaucurated a series 
of student assemblies for the high 
school. These meetings are en- 
tirely in the hands of the students, 
although the general subject is pro- 
posed by a teacher. Some of the 
subjects have been “Tennyson and 
His Work,” a Latin afternoon, when 
the stories of the Latin texts were 
told by members of the classical 
course; “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” a mathematical afternoon, and 
several meetings when members of 
the junior class delivered original es- 
says and declamations. 

Superintendent A. W. Varney has 
been conducting a series of five en- 
tertainments in the rural schools of 
the town, when the first use of the 
new state loan library of slides and 
lantern was made. 


Work upon the new $75,000 high 
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Established 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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Many Communities Are To Be Censured 


in school affairs for saving money at 
the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 


A soiled, dilapidated 
book tends to deaden interest and 


endangers the he lth of the school. 


and hea!th, 


Keep Books Clean and Whole 
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: Let Us Tell You How 


school building has been delayed, 
owing to the extreme cold 
weather. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy 
by August 1 in spite of the delay. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUXBURY. The Duxbury Rural 
Society has offered each school two 
prizes, the first prize $1 and the sec- 
ond prize fifty cents for the pupil who 
will collect the greatest number. of 
tent caterpillar egg clusters. Last 
year Atherton Weston gathered 9,129 
egg clusters, and Helen Thomas 
8,869. The different pupils col- 
lected altogether 24,437. 


NORTHAMPTON. disas- 
trous fire on Washington’s birthday 
seriously damaged the high school 
building. The building was about 
half destroyed and temporary quar- 
ters have been engaged in Carnegie 
Hall. Superintendent Congdon’s of- 
fice was in the building. The build- 
ing carried no insurance, like all 
other public buildings in Northamp- 
ton. 


BOSTON. Through the courtesy 
of Eben D. Jordan, the Boston Opera 
House was given to the public 
schools, by arrangement of the 
drama committee of the Twentieth 
Century Club, for an opera-recital of 
“Hansel and Gretel,” by Havrah L. 
Hubbard, on February 4. Thirty 
tickets were sent to each of eighty- 
seven schools. 


A public memorial service in honor 
of the late Edwin Ginn was held at 
the South Congregational church on 
Sunday afternoon, March 1. There 
were brief memorial addresses upon 
the various aspects of Mr. Ginn’s life 
and work by Hon. Samuel W. Mc- 
call, Professor George L. Kittredge 
of Harvard University, Mrs. Eva W. 
White of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, and Edwin D. Mead of the 
World Peace Foundation. The re- 
ligious exercises were conducted by 
Rev. Edward Cummings, and there 
were fitting musical selections. It 
was a warm tribute to his memory by 
his fellow-citizens. a 


ANDOVER. Phillips Andover 
Academy received $300,000 from the 


$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National Organization for Teachers, 


will do allofthis, and more for you, : 
Write Today 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Dept. J., Lincoln, Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning yourcompletejIncome Pol'cy for Teachers 


Name. 


A PLACE TO REST AND {GET WELL 
Sacred'Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. 


Ideal for *all run$ down" conditions. Baths and 


apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 


Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian, Write 


for Booklet J. 


Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 


MEISTERSCHAFT 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE. 


231-233 West Monroe St. Chicago, ait. 


Libraries for Schools 


are easily selected from our big 400 page cata- 
logue cf best bouks of ail the publishers. We save 
you money. We earry all bo ks in stock and give 
you quick service. Books on all subjects and special 
department by school grades, Our catalogue mailed 
f ec to any address. Wrice us for it today. 


The Book Supply Company, w. reynotés, Pres. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem. 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


estate of Melville C. Day of New 


York, who was always a generous - 


contributor to the academy. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. A resolution re- 
questing an appropriation of$1,212,258 
for the support of the public schools 


of the city for 1915 was unanimously 
adopted by the school committee, 

The amount asked is $87,258 in ex- 
cess of the funds appropriated for the 
current year, and is bv nearly $20,000 
the largest sum ever requested for 
the maintenance of the city schools 
for a single year. 

Practically all of the increase asked 
for is divided among two items in 
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the school activities. The principal 
jump is oné of $73,000 in the amount 
set aside for salaries, bringing this 
amount to $979,508. The other big 
increase is the request for $25,000 for 
the installation of courses in manua! 
training, cooking and sewing in the 
grammar grades. 

The estimates as adopted by the 


school committee are exactly as - 


recommended by the sub-committee 
on apportionment. Among the 
features for which additional funds 
are required are a plan for a pro- 
posed “continuation school,” an- 
other for five new schools for back- 
ward children, one for the care of 
new school baths, and a fourth for 
an extension of the work of the 
evening schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Inter- 
collegiate Civic League which has as 
sustaining members the politics and 
good government clubs in some sixty 
colleges and universities in the 
United States and Canada, has 
offered a prize of $100 for an essay 
on the subject of “What training, 
whether resulting from a college 
course of study, from extra cur- 
ricula activities, or from both, would 
in your judgment best fit an under- 
graduate in an American college, to 
undertake graduation, the 
duties of citizenship?” 

Seth Low, former president of 
Columbia University, and Senator 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma will 
be the judges. The competition will 
be open to undergraduates in any 
American college or university. The 
essays must be in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Sait, secretary of the league, 
not later than May 15. They must 
not exceed 5,000 words in length. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence 
here last week was more successful 
than the most optimistic had pre- 
dicted. Full account of the meet- 
ing will be given in the Journa’ of 
Education. 

For next year the department will 
go to Cincinnati, O., at the iuvita- 
tion of Superintendent Condon form- 
erly of Providence. Detroit was the 
only other city in the running. The 
officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. Snyder of 
Jersey City, N. J.; vice-presidents, 
Superintendents D. W. Horn of 
Houston, Texas, and E. C. Warriner 
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‘‘Stop Guessing, Use the Authority;’’— 


= You seek the pronunciation of a newterm ; the spelling 
= ofa puzzling word; the location of Nigeria or Formosa; 
| the meaning of tractor, snow banner, squeeze play: 


= New Creation contains the 


= final answer. 


_ WHY the final author- 
= ity, do you ask? 


= Because this new creation 


= Because itis the only 


"KK 


Hl 


Thousands of other References. 2700 Pages. Over 6000 Illustrations. — 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
The e771am Webster 


i 


Whatever your question this 


Because the New!Internation- 
alis the latest and best ofa 
long family of unabridged 
Merriam Webster’s, each 
the recognized authority in 
its time. 


represents the highest 
scholarship and painstaking 
research. It is more up to 
date, reliable, practical, 

than any other dictionary. 


dictionary containing 
hundreds of new words suchas 
thermion, plumcot, pentathion, etc. 


Because it is the only unabridged dic- 
tionary with an up-to-date Gazetteer, containing the latest official figures, 
not given in any other dictionary, for many European and Asiatic countries. = 


Because the schoolbooks use the | Because scores of college presi- = 
Merriam-Webster system of dia- | dents, hundreds of Supreme Court | 
critical marks. Judges, leaders in thought, action, 

Because thetype matter is equiva- | @nd culture, commend the new 
lent to a 15-volume encyclopedia. | Work as their authority. It is used as 
(How great the returns on the in- | the Standard by the Government 
vestment!) Printing Office. 


| 


More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative 
Than any other English Dictionary. 


We invite critical comparison with all other dictionaries. 


S= 


More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 


Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 
The only dictionary with the mew divided page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 


FREE, specimen pages of both Editions. If you are a teacher we will send gratis a cop 
of “Jack” booklet, copyright, Chas. A. Coulomb, Ph.D. ad 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


For 70 years publishers of the Genuine- Webster Dictionaries. 


Bil 


and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
“*grade’’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 


t The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than *‘ 


to teach | ublic School Special Subjects. 


If you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offeraone 
year course that will qualify young men 


grade”’ teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 


For more than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with cur 
strong Faculty, excellent equipinent and 

the thorough training we give, we owe 
ct our success. Two large buildings are 
a ts devoted exclusively to school work. 


Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


THE SECRETARY, 3 
3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


| 
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teacher 
ublic School Special St 
Music. Drawing,Dome 
Science, Domestic Art,M 
‘ual | raining, | nysica 
Training. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bide 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and eerste schools. 


‘cormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


egister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For every Department of School Work. As Publishers of ** The Rocky Moun- 
tain Teachers’ Agency School Directories,’’ we are in direct touch with 
nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. Write Us To-day for 
Free Booklet showing how we place our Teachers. 

Our Booklet, ‘*How to Apply fer a School and Secure Promotion,’’ With 


Laws of Certification of the 
Western States, is sent Free 


—>—< 


to Members or sent prepaid ROG Wha CHER 


for Fifty Cents in ry 
Money Refunded if not Satis- 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


fied. WILLIAM RUFFER, [lanager. 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky llountain Region. 


of Sasvinaw, Mich.,; secretary, Mrs. 
Ellor Carlisle Ripley, assistant super- 
intendent of Boston, Mass. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Dr. Frank J. 
Goodnow of Columbia University, 
and now political adviser to the 
Republic of China, has been chosen 
president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. |} 

Dr. Goodnow is Eaton professor 
of administrative law and municipal 
law at Columbia University and is 
on a three-years’ leave in China. 
The Chinese’ government and the 
Carnegie International Peace En- 
dowment, which selected him_-for 
the position in China, have reluct- 
antly released him from his “services 
there. 

The presidency of Johns Hopkins 
has been vacant since the resigna- 
tion of Ira C. Remsen, about two 
years ago. During this time Pro- 
fessor William Welch has been chair- 
man of the committee which has 
been directing the administration. 
In the interval the trustees. have 
had under consideration Professor 
Fine of Princeton, who was recom- 
mended by President Wilson; ex- 
President Taft, Dr. Buckler, the 
archaeologist, and others. 

Dr. Goodnow was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1859, and was graduated from 
Amherst in 1879 with the degree of 
bachelor of arts. From Columbia 
he’ received the degree of bachelor 
of laws in 1882. Later he received the 
degree of doctor of laws from Am- 
herst, Columbia and Harvard. He 
studied several years in Paris and 
Berlin, and has been Eaton professor 


of administrative law at Columbia © 


university since 1903. 

Dr. Goodnow is the author of 
“Comparative Administrative Law” 
and several other works on munici- 
pal government. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


UNION CITY. Union City, Ar- 
thur C. Nute, superintendent, has 
lately dedicated a new ward school, 
capable of accommodating — one 
hundred. and fifty pupils, This 


school was necessitated because of 
the crowded condition at the central 
school building. Dr. Robinson of 
the state department gave the ad- 
dress. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. __ Reports of the so- 
cial survey work carried on by su- 
perintendents in six counties were 
made at the meeting of county su- 
perintendents here. 

A year or more ago at the sugges- 
tion of the state department of edu- 
cation, Superintendent Aune of St. 
Croix county, Superintendent Dav- 
ies of Sauk county, Superintendent 
McDonald of Oconto county, -and 
Superintendent Meisnest of Mani- 
towoe county. entered upon the 
work of securing certain statistics 
regarding the people, farms, . and 
crops in the various school districts 
of their counties. This work was 
taken up in but a few counties to as- 
certain whether or not it would be 
a feasible and profitable undertaking 
for the ’ schools. Superintendent 
Brockert of Grant county and Su- 
perintendent Zimmerman of Racine 
county also entered upon the work 
and secured good results. 

The making of a large scale map 
of the school district, on which are 
shown the boundaries of farms, hoca- 
tions of homes, schoolhouses, silos, 
alfalfa fields, etc., was made a fea- 
ture of the survey, thus making 
the collection of data a part of the 
regular work of the schools. Local 
geography in this way assumed an 
entirely different aspect. 

Interesting information se- 
cured as a result of the survey in 
each of the counties. A good illustra- 
tion of this fact was given by Suver- 
intendent Davies, who said that the 
best crop reports up to the time of 
the survey had. stated that there 
were from sixty to eighty acres of 
alfalfa grown in Sauk county, 
whereas the results of the social sur- 
vey showed that there were over 700 
acres of this crop in the county. 

The success of the survey in these 
counties makes it probable that 
similar surveys will be taken up in 


- 


other counties of the state. Not 
only will valuable information be se- 
cured, but the pupils will be put in 
touch with many of the practical 
problems that have to do with bet- 
ter schools, better homes, and better 
social conditions generally in rural 
communities. 


Miss Winifred Robbinson  re- 
cently made dean of the new 
vocational college for women, 
established by the Delaware State 
College, will be dean of women of 
the summer school of the University 
of Wisconsin this year. 

The honor system has been adopted 
at the University of Wisconsin. Fol- 
lowing discussions extending over a 
period of five months, ithe faculty rec- 
ognized ithe petition of the students 
and devised rules of procedure in ex- 
aminations under the new system. 
The system will apply in all colleges 
except the law school and covers 
both graduates and undergraduates. 

According to the new scheme it 
will be the duty of the student to re- 
frain from giving aid as well as from 
receiving it. He is also obligated to 
stop dishonesty whenever he may 
become aware of its existence. The 
initiative in making honor agree- 
ments may be taken by either instruc- 
tors or students. 


_ OHIO. 
_ COLUMBUS. At its recent meet- 
ing the Ohio School Improvement 
Association elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Hon. F. A. Der- 
thick, Mantua; secretary, Superin- 
tendent W. N. Beetham, Bucyrus; 
treasurer, Professor J. H. Dickason, 
Wooster; vice-presidents, Superin- 
tendents J. A. Shawan, Columbus; 
Superintendent E. O. Trescott, Ra- 
venna; Bert M. Thompson, Athens; 
Principal W. F. Andrew, Cincinnati; 
H. E. Conard, Gallipolis; executive 
committee, Superintendent S. K. 
Mardis, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Superin- 
tendent C. J. Biery, Wauseon; and 
Superintendent John Davison, Lima. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Associate Justice 
Charles E. Hughes, of the supreme 
court of the United States, has been 
elected a member of the University 
of Chicago board of trustees. 

_A change in the form of publica- 
tion” of the Journal of Modern Phil- 
ology, of which Professor John M. 
Manly, head of the English depart- 
ment in the University of Chicago, 
is the managing editor, will go into 
effect on May 1. During. the. eleven 
years of its existence this journal has. 
been a quarterly. It has covered the 
entire field indicated by the title, in- 
cluding English, Germanic, and Ro- 
mance philology. After the . date 
mentioned the journal will be issued 


monthly except in August and Sep- 


tember. Three numbers will be de- 
voted to English philology, three to 
Germanic, and three to Romance, 
while the tenth number of each vol- 
ume will be devoted to general sub- 
jects. The following schedule has 
been tentatively adopted: May, Eng- 
lish; June, German; July, Romance; 
October, English; November, Ger- 
man; December, Romance; January, 
English; February, German; March, 
Romance; and April, Genefal. The 
journal is issued by the University of 
Chicago Press. 
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MAGAZINES 


—“The Repeal of Reticence,’ by 
Agnes Repplier, is the Atlantic 
Monthly’s definitive commentary 
upon current methods of advertising 
vice through multifarious and indis- 
criminate trumpeting of its dangers. 
Other papers which will challenge 
immediate attention are Henry L. 
Mencken’s incisive article on “News- 
paper Morals,” and “The Monroe 
Doctrine and Latin America,” by 
a distinguished Peruvian, F. Garcia 
Calderon. In “The Education of the 
Girl,” Mary Leal Harkness protests 
against the opinion which appor- 
tions equal cultural values to Greek 
and cooking. ““War and the Inter- 
ests of Labor,’ by Alvin S. Johnson, 
is a peace argument driven home to 
unionism. “The Valuation of Rail- 
ways,” by Samuel O. Dunn, is a 
careful paper, giving a. comprehen- 
sive idea of far-reaching changes of 
policy foreshadowed by the recent 
government move. “The Spirit of 
the Herd,” by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
gives an interesting’ account of a 
stampede through the plains. Other 
papers in this number are “The 
Other Side’: “In the Mind of the 
Worker”; “Three Words About the 
White Man,” and “The Obvious 
Athlete,” Edward Harshberger 
Butler. Mr. Rihbany’s interesting 
autobiography, in this installment, 
concerns itself with certain interest- 
ing phases of his American experi- 
ences. There is a group of poems 
by Grace Fallow Norton and verse 
by Amy Lowell. The stories include 
“The Greater Art,” by Laura Spen- 
cer Porter; “The Second Voice,” by 
Harriet Lewis Bradley, and “Tam- 
mas,” by Emma Mauritz Larson. 
The number ends with a lively Con- 
tributors’ Club. 

features 


—The special of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
March are the three articles on pub- 
lic health problems,—“Uncle Sam 
Fighting the Disease of the World,” 
by William Atherton Du _ Puy; 
“Colonel Gorgas, Panama, and the 
World’s Sanitation,” by Dr. John B. 
Huber; and “Two New York Health 
Universities,’ by William H. Allen. 
There are also articles on “Military 


Camps for College Students,” by 
Arthur W. Dunn; “The ‘Wireless 
Girdling of the Earth,” by J. F. 


Springer; and “Our Recent Immi- 
grants as Farmers,” by L. Sttiner. 
A character-sketch of “Lord Strath- 
cona: Empire Builder,” is  con- 
tributed by Miss Agnes C. Laut, the 
well-known writer on Canadian af- 
fairs and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Besides its regular editorial 
department of comment on “The 
Progress of the World,” its. “Record 
of Current Events,” “Cartoons on 
Current Topics,” “Leading Articles 
of the Month,” and “Financial News 
for the Investor,” the March Review 
carries sixteen pages of “Current 
Thought in. the New. Books.” The 
frontispiece of the number is a new 
portrait of Colonel Goethals, Gover- 
nor of the Canal Zone. 
+ 


Education Association Officers 
Missouri History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. President, R. S. Douglass, 
State Normal School, Cape Girar- 
deau; vice-president, Superinten- 
dent G. W. Kirk, Charleston; se- 
oretary-treasurer, Eugene Fair, 
rg Normal School, Kirksville, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The School Bulletin Agency bas been in operation just thirty years ard it is about to 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tel] what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Jounal of Fducation «ne cf the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be glad toseid a ccyy of the beoklet to 
anyone on request. 


Cani teo, N. Y., August 5,1913. 
My dear Mr. Bardeen: 

It is indeed a great pleasure to do business through you and I have long since learned to 
repose utmost confidence in your judgment of teachers and schools. It bas been a long time 
siuce you first placed me at Lee Center. The intervening years have found me seeking both 
teachers and positions. You have neverdisappointed meinyourfrank, straightforward 


Gealings. For which I thank you and sincerely hope that our relations in theiuiure wil) be as 
ct With wishes for the best of health, ] am as ever. 
Sincerely. 
Walter C. Crouch, Principal. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


cordia n the past. 


TEACHERS 
GENC 


70 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : 7: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


REIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Goy- 
qmaneon. nd FO department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cail op 


aan Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY ten tort, 188 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph og 
Phone. No advance fee. 


with good general education wanted tor department work’ im 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pepn- 


van d other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
rk hen and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furtbes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free toschoo!) officials. 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York,N. Y¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Builetin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 


ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFOK®, Proprietor 


MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; ine orporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Pers mally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ase... Chicago, 
YEAR. Our booklet **Teaching asa us ness s of interest to all live 
AS FREE. WESTERN OFFICE :SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, liass. 
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Pupils of the Rusk School, Dallas, Texas, in demonstration before the 


State Teachers Association, November 28th, 1913 


The School Board of Dallas, Texas 
adds the Victor to its school equipment 


Ever since its introduction into the schools, when the Victor first demon- 
strated its value in school work, it was a foregone conclusion that the school 
boards would eventually furnish their buildings with the Victor, just as they 
do with various other articles of school equipment—and that is just what is 


happening. 


Heretofore each individual school has usually installed its own Victor, 
but now school boards have become so impressed with the usefulness of the 
Victor, and the fact that it is in daily use in the schools of more than one 
thousand cities, that they are including it as part of their standard equipment. 

The school board of Dallas, Texas, has just appropriated two thousand 


Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


The horn can be removed 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 


dollars and added twenty-six more Victors (and appropriate 
records) to the number already i in the schools, and they will 
eventually have two Victors in every school in the city. 
Another indication of the increasing influence of the 
“Victor in the schools” is the endorsement and approval of 
the Victor book “What We Hear In Music” by the Super- 
visor of Music and Board of School Superintendents, which 


has resulted in the school board of New York City placing 


it on the regular list of text books for use in the New York 
schools. 


You have only to hear the special 
school records for marching, calisthen- 
ics, folk dancing, to realize the valuable 
field and boundless possibilities of the 
Victor in school work. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly arrange for a 
demonstration right in your school. Write to us 
for booklets and full information. 


Educational Department . 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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